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CiHAIMER 1 


PARTITION PLAN 

PAR i n ION PLAN 

T he partition of India was the result of a joint decision of 
the Congress, the Muslim League and the Sikli leatlers. 
Tlic Indian National Congress had always been a supportei ol 
Indian unity. But the everUs following the Cabinet Mission’s 
proposals in May, 1946. and the formation of a jjopular Cove rn- 
ment at the Centre* eompelUd the- Congress to accept the partition 
of the country. 

rite Cabinet Mission's proposals were accepted l)\ the 
Congress as well as bv the Muslim League, and so eh-c tions 
were held in the Provinces for the proposed Constituent Assc*mblv 
of India which was to frame the Union Constitution and the 
Constitutions of th«- Provinces and Groups under it. Stibse- 
quently. however, the Muslitn League passed a resolution in a 
meeting of the Lc'ague Council at Bombay on July 29. 1946. 
rejecting both the long and the short term plans of the Cabinet 
Mission. In the same meeting the Muslim League decidc'd to 
follow the policy of dirext action for the achievement of its 
objective of Pakistan. Some indication of the things to eome 
(ould be had from the speeches made by responsible Muslim 
League leaders. For instance. Sir Feroze Khan Noon, a memlx i 
of the Muslim League Council, said : “We are on the tltreshold 
Ol a great tragedy, beeause neither Hindus nor the British realize 
the depth of our feelings. . . Even if we have to die fighting we 
shall sec that our children will never be slaves of Akhand 
Hindustan ... If the British Cabinet Mission in conspirat y w ith 
harnas leaves India with a piece of paper signed between them 
for peace in this country, that peace will be as short-lived as 
the one Mr. Ciiamberlain negotiated with Hitler at Munich. 
If Britain puts us under a Hindu raj, let us tell Britain that the 
destruction and havoc that the Muslims will do in this country 
will put into the shade what Ghengiz Khan did.” Anothei 
member of the Muslim League Council, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum Khan, 
said, “On my way from Peshawar students and Muslim officers 
in uniform met me and asked when marching orders will come. 


i-i a. 



INTERIM GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER. 

Alter the >vvoijrin^-in ceremony on the morning (>f September 2. 1946. tltere was a briet 
meeting «)t tfie members i>f the Interim Government. (Left to right) Mr. SyeJ Ah 
alieer; Mr. Jagjivan Ram. Mr. Sarat Cliandra Bose: Mr. Asaf Ah; Dr. Rajendra 
rasad: S.irdar VaMablibhai Patel: Pandit Jawaharlal Neliru and H. E. Lord Wavell. 
On the extreme right is Mr. G. E. B. Abell. Private Secretary to H. E. the Vicero\- 

If the liritish Govcrniiiont forced the Muslims by setting up an 
Akhand Hindustan government or one constituent assembly, then 
Muslims uill have no alternative but to take out their swords." 


In a<rordance with the Cabinet Mission’s proposals the 
Central (Jovernment of India was constituted upon popular basis 
in Julv. 1946. 1 he Congress and other parties in the country 

joined it. but the Muslim League stayed out in view of its 
rej< ( tion of the Cabinet Mission’s proposals. Later the Muslim 
League iiK tiibers came in, the Viceroy giving on behalf of the 
League an assurance to the Congre-ss Ministers that the League 
members would actively co-operate with them in running the 
government as well as in framing the future constitution of India, 
riie League joined th«- Government on October 26. 1946. 

Soon after. Mr. Liaciuat Ali Khan, one of the Muslim League 
repr<s<ntatives on the Interim Government. mad<- a di(laiation 
hat the Lc*ague did not recognize the- Cabinet < haracter of the 
JovernitK nt. and a few days later Mr. M. A jinnah. Pn sid< tu 





ol the Muslim League, made a statement to the Christian Science 
Monitor in \\hich he supported Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and added 
that the League members on the Interim Government were not 
there to participate with the Government of India in the shaping 
of the country’s future constitution but were there merely to 
guard Muslim interests. 

With reference to the Cabinet Mission’s proposals themselves, 
the Muslim League continued to raise constitutional points, 
particularly as regards the position of the Provinces inside the 
Groups proposed by the Cabinet Mission. The points raised 
concerned the future of Assam in Group ‘C’ and of the North- 
West Frontier Province in Group ‘B’. On December 6, 1946, 
the British Government made a pronouncement* which conceded 
practically all the points raised by the Muslim League and which 
even appeared to compromise its own professed principles en- 
shrined in the original proposals: but this merely accentuated the 
intransigence of the Muslim League towards the Constituent 
Assembly. 
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♦Text of thr statement issued by His Majesty's Government on 
December 6, 1946 : 

conversations held by HMG with Pandit Nehru, Mr. Jinnah, 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and Sardar Baidev Singh, came to an end this 
evxning as Pandit Nehru and Sardar Baidev Singh arc returninc; to India 
tomorrow morning. 

The object of the conversations has been to obtain the participation 

and co-opcration of all parties in the Constituent Assembly. It was not 

expected that any final settlement could be arrived at since the Indian 

representatives must consult their colleagues before any final decision 
IS reacneo. 


The main difficulty that has arisen has been over the interDretation 
of paragmph 19 (v) and (viii) of the Cabinet Mission’s statement of May 
16, relating to the meetings in sections which run as follows : ^ 

Paragraph 19 (v) : “These sections shall proceed to setUc provincial 
constitutions for the Provinces included in each section and ^hall alw 
decide whether an>- group constitution shall be set up for those Provinces 
fh^ll ‘h provincial subjects the group shall deal. Provinces 

Sb clause ^°nrbdow provisions of 

Paragraph 19 (viii) : “As soon as new constitutional arrancements 
have come into operation it shall be open to any Province to elect to Tome 
out of any_ Group in which it has been placed. Such a decision shall be 

Cabinet Mission have throughout maintained the view that 
decisions of sections should. ,n the absence of agreement to the contrlr^ 


At thi- same time tlu* Muslim League programme of direct 
action went ahead as planned. On the Direct Action Day, 
August 16, 1946, communal frenzy was at its height in Calcutta. 
This was followed in October, 1946, by mass looting and arson in 
Noakhali and the other districts of East Bengal. In March. 1947, 
large-scale disturbances took plait- in tin- West Punjab districts 
of Rawalpindi, Multan, Attock and Jhelum. The Congress 
Ministers in the Central Government were helpless in checking 
these partly because of the constitutional difficulty of the Central 
Government interfering with the dav-to-dav administration of the 
Provinces and partly because of the unhelpful attitude of the 
British authorities. More and more the Congress realized that 
while India remained in subjection, it was always possible for thc 
Muslim League to function as ‘King’s Party’ in the Ministry. I'hc 
Congress had never wanted to coerce anv unwilling unit into the 


be taken by simple majority vote of representatives in the sections. This 
view has been accepted by the Muslim Lcaeue but the Concjress have put 
forward a different view. They have asserted that true meanine of 
statement read as a whole is that Provinces have a richt to decide !)otli 
as to groupini? and as to their own constitutions. 

HMG have had leual advice which confirms that statement of ^^ay 16 
means what the Cabinet Mission have always stated was their intention 
This part of statement as so interpreted must therefore be considered an 
essential part of scheme of May 16 for enablinc Indian people to formulate 
a new constitution which HMG would be prepared to submit to Parliament. 
It should therefore be accepted by all parties in the Constituent .Assrmhb. 


It is, however, clear that olh<r questions of interpretation of the 
statement of May 16 may arise and HMG hope that if the Council of 
the Muslim Lea«ue are able to atjrcc to participate in the Constituent 
Assembly they will also acrec as have the Con.cress that the Federal Court 
should be asked to decide matters of interpretation that may be referred 
to them by either side and will accept such decision so that proccduio both 
in the Union Constituent -Xssembly and sections may arrord with the 
Cabinet Mission’s plan. 


On matters immediately in dispute HMG urije the Conuress to accept 
view of the Cabinet Mission in order that way may be open the 
Muslim League to reconsider their attitude. If, in spite of this reamnning 
of intention of the Cabinet Mission, the Constituent Assembly desires that 
this fundamental point should be referred for decision of the hcdcral 
Court, such reference should be made at a very early date. It will then be 
reasonable that meeting of sections of the Constituent Assembly should 
be postponed until decision of the Federal Court is known. 

There has never been any prospect of sureess for the Constituent 
Assembly except upon the basis of an agreed procedure. Should a 
constitution come to be framed by a Constituent Assembly 
large section of Indian population had not been represented ^MG could 
not of course contemplate — as the Congress have stated 
Contemplate — forcing such a constitution upon any unwilling parts of 

the countr>-.” 


r — 



We deeply deplore bhe recent acts of 
lawlessness and violence that have brought the 
utmost disgrace on the fair name of India and 
the greatest misery to innocent people, 
irrespective of who were the aggressors and 
who were the victims. 

We denounce for all time the use of 
force to achieve political ends, and we call upon 
all the corrmunitiea of India, to whatever persuasion 
they may belong, not only to refrain from all 
acts of violence and disorder; but also to avoid 
both in speech and writing, any words which might 
be construed as an incitement to such acts. 


% 
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Indian Union, and when the situation looked far from hopeful, 
the Congress accepted the principle of partition and wasted no 
more time on utopian schemes for maintaining the unity of 
the country. 


On t'chruary 20, 1947, the British Prime Minister, Mr G. 
R. Attlee, made a statement in the House of Commons in which 
he deplored the fact that although the Interim Government had 
been set up at the Centre in India composed of the political 
leaders of the major communities and Indian Governments res- 
ponsible to the Legislature were in office in all the Provinces, 
difTerenccs still existed among the Indian parties which prevented 
the Constituent Assembly from functioning as it was intended to 
function. The Prime Minister said that the existing state of 
uncertainty was fraught with danger and could not be indefinitely 
prolonged: and he announced that it was the definite intention 
of His Majesty’s Government to take necessary steps to effect the 
transference of power to responsible Indian hands by a date not 
later than June, 1948. To decide what the composition of the 
successor Government would be, negotiations were at once started 
with the leaders of the Congress, the Muslim League, and the 
Sikhs: and to everybody’s amazement and satisfaction it was found 
that all responsible parties were in favour of the partition of the 
country on a communal basis. The Congress, however, argued 
that if the Muslim League’s demand for the partition of India 
was accepted on the ground of religion, there was no reason why 
certain provinces also should not be partitioned. The argument 
was unassailabU'. 


The British Government announced its final plan for the 
artition of India and the grant of Dominion Status on June 3, 
947 Al the same time the Announcement stated that the 
listing Constituent Assembly convened on December 9, 1946, 
■ould continue to do its work. So far as the Muslim majority 
rosinces were concerned, they were free to decide whether their 
■institution would be framed by the existing Constituent Assembly 
r bv a new and separate Constituent Assembly convened for 
,at purpose. Upon that decision would depend whether the 
ritish Government would hand over po^ve^ to one or to two 
mvernments in India. Should the decision be m favour of the 
.tablishment of two separate Governments, the Announcement 



LORD MOUNTBATTEN ARRIVES IN INDIA. 

Lord Louis Mountbattcn. Viceroy and Governor Gcncml desisnatc for India, shaking 
hands with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at the Palam Airfield whore he arrived on 
March. 22, 1947. On Pandit Nehru's left is the Hon’ble Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, then 

Finance Minister. 


laid down a procedure whereby the partition of Bengal and the 
Punjab would be brought about and the plebiscite in Sind. 
Baluchistan, N.W.F. Province and the district of Sylhet in Assam 
would be held. 

MECHANICS OF PARI ITION 

The partition of certain Provinces was the logical outcome 
of the Muslim League’s demand for the division of the countrv-. 
The Congress principle of non-coercion, which conceded that any 
province or area which did not wish to come into tlic existing 
ComtitiR-nt Assemblv rould opt out and form a separate Assembly, 
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cU arK nu aiit that no large non-Muslim areas should be brought 
into the iu*\\ Constituent Assembly. To achieve this object the 
Announcement laid down that the Provincial Legislative Assem- 
blies of Bengal and the Punjab (excluding the European 
iiK'nibers) should meet in two parts, one representing the Muslim 
rnajoritv districts and the other the rest of the Province. For the 
purpose of determining the population structure of districts, the 
1941 Census figures were taken as authoritative, and the Muslim 
majority districts in these two Provinces were set out in an ap- 
p«-ndiN to the Annoum ement. 

1 he members of the two parts of the Legislative Assembly 
sitting separately were empowered to vote whether or not the 
Province should be partitioned. If a simple majority of either 
part decided in favour of partition, division would take place 
and arrangc-rnents would be made accordingly. Before the ques- 
tion of partition was decided, it might be desirable for the repre- 
sentatives of each part to know in advance which Constituent 
AsseiTibly the Province as a whole would join in the event of the 
two parts deciding to remain united. So it was provided that if 
any member of either part of the Legislative Assembly so demand- 
ed, a meeting of all the members of the Legislative Assembly 
(other than Europeans) would be held at which a decision would 
be taken on the issue. 

If it is decided to partition the Province, each part of the 
Legislative Assembly would on behalf of the districts and areas 
represented by it further decide whether its constitution should 
be framed in the existing Constituent Assembly or in a new and 
separate Constituent Assembly consisting of representatives of 
those areas which decide not to participate in the existing 
Constituent Assembly. 

With regard to the Sylhet district of Assam, the Plan pro- 
vided a slightly different procedure. If it should be decided to 
partition Bengal, then a referendum would be held in Sylhet 
under the aegis of the Governor General and in consultation with 
the Assam Provincial Government to decide whether the district 
of Sylhet should continue to form part of the Assam Province or 
should be amalgamated with the new Province of East Bengal. 
The rest of the Assam Province would in any case continue to 
participate in the proceedings of the existing Constituent Assembly. 



The Announcement gave option to the Provinces of Sind and 
British Baluchistan to decide whether their constitution was to be 
framed in the existing Constituent Assembly or in a new and 
separate* Assembly consisting of n‘presrntativ(“s of those areas 
whi( h had decided against participating in the existing Assembly. 
A bottleneck referendum was announced for the electors of the 
N-W. Frontier Province Legislature to choose whether they would 
throw in their lot with the Constituent Assemble of India or with 
the one to be eonstituted for Pakistan. 'Fhe i-xplanation for this 
departure from the usual procedun* to di'termint* the issue of 
partition by the Provincial .Assembly was that in the face of 
<-xcessive weightage given to the minorities, the Provincial Assemblv 
< ould not b(' supposed to repn-simt the real opinion of tin* Frontier 
people. 'I'he step was obviously taken in defence to the wishes 
ot the Muslim League which was in a minority in tin* Frontier 
Assemblv. 


Although lor the immediate purpose of de( iding tin* issue of 
partition the members of the Legislative Assembli(*s of B(*ngal and 
the Punjab were directed to sit in two parts corresponding to 
Muslim majority and non-Muslim majority districts, it was made 
clear in th(' British Government’s statement that that was a step 
of a pun ly temporarc- nature. 'Fhe exact demarcation of boun- 
daries would be d(*termin(*d later by a boundaiy commission to 
be constitut(*d subs.-quently. The national division was not ihe 
last word on the subj(*ct of partition. 

INDIAN INDEPENDENCE ACT 

The decision of the members of the Legislative Assemblies 
in Sind and othe r Provinces having been favourable to the crea- 
tion of two independent Dominions in India, His Majesty’s 
Govennnent framed the Indian Independence Bill which passed 
through botli the Houses of Parliament in a remarkably short 
space of time and became law on July 18, 1947. The Act was 
a document of extraordinary simplicity, eonsisting of no more 
than 20 sections and three schedules. It was possible to attain this 
simplicity because the Act left all incidental mattei^ as they 
arose, to be dealt with by the Governor General of India. 

Section I of the Act provided that on the appointed day i e 
August lo, 1947, as fixed later, there shall be set up in India two 




PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU BROADCASTS ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


•• Ac no time have we lost faith in the great destiny of India which takes shape even 
though with travail and suffering”. It was in this spirit of sober optimism that Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru evaluated the constitutional announcement m his broadcast of June 3. 


Independent Dominions, known respectively as India and 


Pakistan. 


Sections 2. 3 and 4 dealt with the extent of the territories of 
ihe two Dominions. With reference to the territories of the ne^^ 
Dominion of India, the Under-Secrctar\- of State for India 
. xplained in the House of Commons that they would include all 
those territories which, with the exeeption of those that were 
being transferred to Pakistan, were under the sovereignty of His 
Majesty immediately before the appointed day. 

Section 5 provided for the appointment by the King of a 
Governor General for each of the new Dominions. In the ease 
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of the older Dominions, the King makes this appointment on the 
advice of the Ministrv'. In the two Dominions now being created 
in India, there were no Ministers formally to advise the King, 
since until the appointment of the Governor General, the Prime 
Minister could not take office. So the c.xpedient of consulting 
the recognised leaders of the political parties in the two Dominions 
was followed: and in accordance with their respective recom- 
mendations. it was decided to appoint two separate Governors 
General for the two Dominions. 

Section 6 dealt with the powers of the new Dominion Legis- 
latures, such power comprehending full competence to make laws 
having extra-territorial operation. 

Section 7 dealt with the consequences which followed from 
the creation of the new Dominions. His Majesty’s Government 
gave up all responsibility in respect of the government of any of 
the territories comprised within the two Dominions, renounced 
Paramountcy over the Indian States, and provided that agree- 
ments with the States must be concluded by the appropriate suc- 
cessor authority. Section 7 (2) provided for the omission from 
the Royal Style and Titles of the words “India Imperator” and 
“Emperor of India.” 

Section 8 made temporary’ provision as regards the govern- 
ment of the new Dominions. The problem was to get a parlia- 
ment to work in each Dominion where there was no constitution 
in being and at the same time to provide for the framing of a 
new constitution. In order to suit the new conditions, a solution 
was found by adopting the existing Government of India Act as 
the basic constitution for the two Dominions and bv giving to the 
Constituent Assemblies the status of parliament. 

Section 9 set out the machiner>' of adaptation. It was quite 
•simple. The Governor General was given the power to issue 
Provisional Constitutional Orders. As the British Premier ad- 
mitted in the House of Commons, this was indeed a ver>' wide 
power given to the Governor General, but in the nature of things 
it was unavoidable. 


Section 10 dealt with tlie position of the Services. Sections 
11, 12 and 13 were of a technical character, relating to provisions 


about thr Indian armed tones, the British forces in India and 
the na\al forces. The rest of the Act was devoted to incidental 
provisions of a general character. 


lire Indian Independence .Act. 1947, came into operation 
on .August 15, 1947. In ordc'r to provide an interim constitution 
for the eountrs’ until the Constituc-nt Assembly was able to frame 
the new Constitution, the Government of India Act, 1935, was 
atnend-'d and adapted by the Indian (Provisional Constitution) 
Order. 1947. The .Amended .Act omitU'd the dc-finition of Indian 
States and Rulers as given in Section 311, but provided for the 
establishment of the- Dominion of the Indian Union, comprising 
the Governor’s Provinces, Chief Commissioner’s Provinces, acced- 
ing Indian States and any other areas that may, with the consent 
of the Dominion, be included in it. In the executive sphere im- 
portant changes had already taken place, especially in the position 
of the' Governor General, who now became the constitutional 
head of the State', acting on the advice of the Ministry. These 
change's wc're now incorporated in the amended Act and pro- 
visions like Sections 11 to 15 of the Act relating to reserved sub- 
jects, spc-ciai responsibilities, instruments of accession, superinten- 
dc'nce of the Secretary of State were naturally omitted. The old 
Houses of the Legislature were brought to an end and the 
Constituc'nt Assembly was made the Dominion Parliament. The 
restrictions which formerly existed on the powers of the legislature 
were also removed. No changes of substance were made in the 
position of the judiciaiy'. 


PROCEDURE OF PARTITION 

.At the very meeting at which the Plan of June 3, 1947, was 
accepted by the leaders of the political parties in India, the 
method of effecting the partition of the country was also examined. 
The administrative consequences of the partition too were broadly 
discussed and a machinery was set up in order to carry out “one 
of the greatest administrative features in history”, the partition 
of a sub-continent of 400 million inhabitants and the transfer of 
power to two independent Governments. 



Cabinet, 


Interim Government appointed a sub-committee of the 
caINd the Partition Committee, composed of H.E. the 



Covcrnor General, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Sardar Abdur Rab 
Nishtar. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 
From July 1. when the Legislative Assembly of Sind had 
voted for a separate Constituent Assembly, this special Committee 
of the Cabin(“t was n placed by the Partition Council. On this 
there were two repri'scmtatives each of the Indian National Con- 
gress and the Muslim Leagtie as partic's which would be called 
upon to form th«' Dominion Governments afte-r thi' partition. 
'I'hj' Gove rnor General was the Chairman of the- Coune il. I hi- 
Indian National Congress was re-presented by Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Pate-1 and Dr. Rajendra Pt'asad with Mr. Rajagopalachari as 
alte-rnate- me-mbt-r. while Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan with Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar as alte-rnate member 
repn-se-nte d the- Muslim Le ague-. 


The- Partition Council was continued e-veii after August 15 
by an Order issued by the- Governor General under the- Indian 
Indepe-ndence- Act. 1947. (Indian Inde-pe-nde-nce- (Partition 
Council) Order. 1947, date-d August 12, 1947]. Its com- 

position was re vise d, two ine-mbe rs being draw n from each of the 
Dominion Cabinets. India’s repr('sentative,s continued to be 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Pate-I and Dr. Raje ndra Prasad, Pakistan being 
re pre-sente d by sue h Ministe-i-s as were able to attend the meetings 
in Delhi. 


rhe Cabinet Committee — later the Partition Council — 
worked through a Steering Committee of two senior officers, 
one representing the- Indian and the other the future Pakistan 
Government’s interests. I he Steering Committee was helped by 
10 Expert Committee's whic h among them covered the whole field 
of administration and d(*alt with important and varied subjects : 

Expert Committee No. 1 dealt with Organisation, Records 
and Pe rsonne l of Government. 


Expert Committee No. II dealt with Assets and Liabilities, 

Expert Committee No. Ill dealt with Central Revenues. 

Expert Committee No. IV dealt with Contracts. 

Expert Committee No. V dealt with Currenev, Coinage and 
Exchange. ® 




Expert Committee No. VI dealt with Economic Relations 
(Controls) . 

Expert Committee No. V^II dealt with Economic Relations 
( T rade ) . 

Expert Committee No. VIII dealt with the question of 
Domicile. 

Expert Committee No. IX dealt ^\•ith Foreign Relations. 

Expert Committee No. X dealt with Armed Forces. 

It was the function of the Steering Committee to ensure that 
concrete proposals were evolved within a given time by these 
Expert Committees, dovetailing them into each other so as to 
form a comprehensive whole, and then to present these proposals 
to the Partition Council for decision, as well as to take steps 
ivhere necessary- to implement these decisions. 

’I'h<- Expe-rt Committees commenced investigations in the third 
■sveek of June and were asked to submit their reports within a 
month. 'Fhe Committees were able- to make agreed recommenda- 
tions on a large number of subjects, while the Steering Committee 
which considered their reports was successful in reaching agree- 
ment on the bulk of the unsettled points. Fhe differences were 
further reduced by the Partition Council. On .‘\ugust 15 only a 
few important matters remained to be settled by the Arbitral 
Tribunal created by the Governor Gene ral for the settlement of 
all questions regarding the division of assets and liabilities on 
which the two Governments may not reach agreement by an 
order issued under the Indian Independence Act. 1947. (The 
Arbitral Tribunal Order. 1947, dated August 12, 1947). 

Before the Arbitral Tribunal could take up the investigation of 
rthese few' matters, a series of high-level discussions were held m 
Delhi and Lahore between the representatives of India and 
Pakistan to settle all outstanding issues between the two Govern- 
ments relating to partition. These discussions, conducted in a 
spirit of friendliness and good-will, produced good results. All 
references to Arbitral Tribunal were withdrawn, and Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister, was able to make an 
announcement to that effect in the Indian Parliament on 
December 9, 1947. 
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CHAPIER II 


FIXATION OF BOUNDARIES 


"lioundary is not merfly a li}U’ on map or a series of monuments 

oji the ground" It determines “(or millions of people the 

laii'^na^e and the ideas which children shall be taught at school, 
the books and newspapers which people will be able to buy and 
read, the kind of money they shall use, the markets in which they 
must buy and sell, and perhaps even the kinds of food they may 
be permitted to eat: it determines the notional culture with which 
they shall be identified, the army in which they may be compelled 
to serve a term, the soil which they may be called upon to defend 
with their lives whether or not they would choose to defend it ” 

-S. WHITTEMORE BOGGS. 


HOUN I )A RY COM M ISSI ONS 

I hr dfinarcation of boundaries is an extremely delicate task 
and its problems, varying from country to country, are nowhere 
simple-, rhey were particularly complex in the case of the parti- 
tion of the Provinces of the Punjab and Hengal, where no agreement 
existed on anv of the issues involved. 

rhe function of demarcating the “exact boundaries” between 
the Eastern and Western parts of these two provinces was entrust- 
ed respectively to the Punjab and Bengal Boundary Commissions 
which were constituted by the Governor General on June 30, 
1947. after the non-Muslim majority districts of both these pro- 
vinces had decided in favour of partition. The Members of the 
Commissions as well as their common Chairman were appointed 
and their terms of reference were drawn in consultation with the 
Leaders of the principal Indian parties. The Punjab Commission 
consisted of Sir Cyril Radcliffe (Chairman), Mr. Justice Din 
Mohammad, Mr. Justice Muhammad Munir, Mr. Justice Mehar 
Chand Mahajan. Mr. Justice Teja Singh (Members) ; while the 
Benn-al Commission consisted of the Chairman and Mr. Justice 
R. K. Mukherjee, Mr. Justice C. C. Biswas, Mr. Justice Abu 


Saleh Muhammad Akrain and Mr. Justit c S. A. Rahman. I he 
Boundary Commissions were instructed to demarcate the bound- 
aries “on the basis of ascertaining the contiguous majority areas 
of Muslims and non-Muslims”, and in doing so they were directed 
to take into account "other factors” also. If the referendum 
in the district of Sylhet resulted in favour of amalgamation with 
East Bengal, the Bengal Boundars Commission \\as also required 
to demarcate the Muslim majority areas of the Sylhet district 
and the contiguous Muslim majority areas of the adjoining dis- 
tricts of Assam. 

The Commissions had to plod through a maze of facts and 
contradictory opinions before they could give a verdict. After 
the prcliminar\- meetings had taken place, the Boundary' Com- 
missions invited memoranda and representations from th(' various 
political organizations and subsequently heard in public sessions 
the counsels on their behalf. The Indian National Congress, 
the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha. and the Sikhs advo- 
cated diverse and conflicting solutions based on widely differing 
units of partition. Different emphasis was also laid on the words 
“other factors” and contradictors- conclusions were drawn there- 
from. The areas under dispute were numerous. In Bengal, 
except the two groups of 12 districts, viz: (1) Midnapore, 
Bankura. Hooghly, Howrah, and Burdwan, and (2) Chittagong. 
Noakhali. Tipperah, Dacca. Myrnensing. Pabna and Bogra, which 
were indisputably recognized as non-MusHm majority and Muslim 
majorit\- areas respectively, all the other 15 districts, including 
Calcutta, were claimed by the rival parties. Similarly in the 
Punjab, out of the five Divisions in tlie Province the whole of 
Lahore, Multan and Jullundur as well as a portion of Tehsil 
Ropar in the Ambala Division became the bone of contention. 

The task was further complicated as a result of the divergence 
of opinion among the members of the Commissions themselves. 
Sir Cyril Radcliffe in his report to the Governor General observed 
that the difTercnces were so wide that “the agreed solution of the 
boundary problem was not to he obtained.” Differtmees of 
opinion on the significance of “other factors” and the weight 
and value attached to them made it impossible for the Commission 
to arrive at any agreed solution. In these circumstances, the 
members of the Commissions had to agree finally that the Chair- 
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Atari village on the Indo^Pakistan border. 

nan might proceed under the Indian Independence Act to give 
ii<? own Award, which he did on August 17, 1947. 

:<ADCLIFFE AWARD 

Both the Governments of India and Pakistan had previously 
mdertaken to enforce the Award whatever it might be. 
Accordingly, Sir Cyril Radcliffe’s Award was duly implemented 
Doth by India and Pakistan. The Award, however, satisfied 
leither party. The Government of India had special reasons to 
eel dissatisfied, and so they declared that in view of the “unsatis- 
actory and unreasonable nature of the Award they would seek 
;o modify its terms by such methods as may be found suitable. 
[Government of India Gazette Extraordinar>', dated September 

7 , 1947 .) 




SYLHET 


The diflfcTcncc of opinion among the members of the Bengal 
Boundary Commission was most acute on the scope* of the* refer- 
ence in regard to Sylhet. Some members took the view that the 
Commission had been given the authority to detach from Assam 
and to attach to East Bengal any Muslim majority area or part 
of Assam that could be describc'd as contiguous to East Bengal, 
since they construed the words “adjoining distric ts of Assam” as 
meaning any districts of Assam that adjoined East Be ngal. Others 
held the view that the Commission’s power to detach arc*as from 
Assam and transfer them to East Bengal was limited to the* 
district of Sylhet and contiguous Muslim majority areas (if any) 
of the other districts of Assam that adjoined Sylhe-t. I he* Chair- 
man concurred with the latter vic*w. 'I he Gove*rnmc‘nt of East 
Bengal argued before the Commission that on tlie true construc- 
tion of the terms of reference* and section of the* Indian Indepen- 
dence Act, 1947, the whole of the district of Sylhet at least must 
be transferred to East Bengal and that the Commission must act 
upon that assumption. This contention was unanimously rejected 
by the Commission. 

The Members also had some difficulty in deciding whether, 
under the terms of reference, they should approach the Sylhet 
question in the same manner as the question of partitioning 
Bengal, since the language employed in this connection was not 
free from ambiguity. The Commission ultimately agreed, how- 
ever, that its function was to divide Sylhet and the adjoining 
districts of Assam between East Bengal and Assam on the basis 
of contiguous majority areas of Muslims and non-Muslims, besides 
taking other factors into consideration. 

Sir Cyril Radcliffe considered that some exchange of territory 
was essential for a workable division of the Sylhet district. 
Accordingly he drew a line across the district and allotted to the 
new province of East Bengal all portions lying to the north and 
west of this line. The Governments of India and Pakistan, how- 
ever, do not agree on the interpretation of the Radcliffe Award in 
respect of the Sylhet District and the issue is at present under 
discussion by the Joint Boundary Commission. 
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Map of Bengal and Assam showing Eastern Pakistan 
(dark colour). The boundaries shown are provisional. 


BENGAL 

While both the Congress and the Muslim League 
the smallest available unit should be as the umt o 

,ion, the former insisted on the thana and ‘h-- League 

or Mivision as the most convenient un.t. The Mus 
submitted two maps prepared on the basis of the u 


Mib-division and demanded that the rivers Bhagirathi and Bramani 
should be taken as the boundar>- line; in fact, it asked for East 
Bengal practically the whole of the province with the exception 
of the Burdwan division which contained only 18 per cent of 
the total area and 30 per cent of the total non-Muslim population 
of the United Bengal. On the other hand, the Congress claimed 
for West Bengal an area covering 45,144 sq. miles out of a total 
o' 77.442 sq. miles with a population of 28.3 millions. The 
Hindu Mahasabha further supplemented the Congress claim by 
demanding certain additional portions of Faridpur and Malda 
districts. The Radcliffe Award, however, followed a wholly 
dilTerent line, assigning about 36.4 per cent of the area and 
!55 . 1 per ci-nt of the population of the old Province to West 
Bengal. Of the total Muslim population of Bengal. 16.06 per 
<ent came under West Bengal and 83.94 per c<nt under East 
Bengal, while the respet tive percentage in regard to non-Muslims 
was .58.22 and 41 .78. 4'he whole of the Burdwan division and the 
Darjeeling district of the Rajshahi division were included in West 
Bengal. I he 5 districts of Nadia. Jessore, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri 
and Malda were divided between the two Provinces. 

PUNJAB 

In the Punjab the claims of the Congress, the Sikhs, and the 
Muslim League were at greater variance than was the case in 
Bengal. Ihe Congress framed its demands on the basis of the 
protection of the cultural and religious life of the Sikhs, considera- 
tions of strategy- and defence, economic security, and a rational 
distribution of the irrigation system, the river waters, canal colonics 
and Crown lands. It therefore claimed for East Punjab the 
portion to the east of the river Chenab. Over and above that 
the Sikhs emphasised the urgency of protecting their holy shrines 
and supplemented the Congress claims by asking for the districts 
of Montgomcr>- and Lyallpur and the sub-divisions of Khancwal, 
Vihari and Mailsi of the Multan division. The Muslim League' 
on the other hand, asked for not only the three complete Divisions 
of Rawalpindi. Multan and Lahore but also claimed a number 
of tchsils in the Jullundur and Ambala Divisions. The area of 
West Punjab as claimed by the Muslim League had a total popula- 
uon of 24.4 millions, out of which 69.86 per cent were Muslims. 
Finally, the truly controversial ground, according to the Chair- 



man's Report, lay in and around the area between the Boas and 
the Sutlej rivers on the one hand and the Ravi river on the other. 
The existenee of the canal system and of the network of road 
and rail communications, which had developed under the con- 
ception of a single administration, and the geographical position 
of Lahore and Amritsar made the task of delimiting the boundary 
highly difficult. The Radclifle Award ultimately drew a line as 
a result of which 13 districts comprising the whole of the Jullun- 
dur and Ambala Divisions and the Amritsar District of the Lahon* 
Division as well as three tehsils ( Pathankot. Gurdaspur and 
Batala) of the Gurdaspur district and a part of the Kasur tehsil 
of the Lahori district were allocated to East Punjab. 

PRESS COMMENTS 

The Radcliffe Award provoked sharp comments in the 
Indian Press. The Amrita Bazar Patrika characterized it as a 
“departing kick of British imperialism at both the Hindus and 
the Muslims”; The Hindustan Standard censured it “as self- 
contradictory and anomalous and arbitrary”; The Hindu remark- 
ed that it was not objective and that it had been “less than just 
to the non-Muslims” and that “in particular he (Sir Cyril Rad- 
clifTe) has paid scant attention to the important “other factors” 
besides the principle of contiguity which by the terms of reference 
h<- was called upon to bear in mind”; 'I he Free Press Journal 
did not understand why "Sir Cyril Radcliffe should have given 
his verdict with such utter irresponsibility” and added that “the 
vcr>- basis of partition — population complexion — has been altered. 

It further observed that “the responsibility for this erratic award 
lies wholly with the other members of the Boundary Commission 
who have allowed their differences to bring into play the personal 
prejudices and fancies of the Chairman”; The Leader wrote that 
“the award is unjust to the Hindus of Bengal and the Punjab as 
all British awards have been in the past.” The Muslim League 
paper, The Daivn, captioned its editorial as “territorial murder” 
and declared that “Pakistan has been cheated by an unjust award, 
a biased decision, an act of shameful partiality by one who had 
been trusted to be fair because he was neutral.” But despite these 
protests all were agreed on one point, viz, that the award should 
be. for the moment, accepted calmly and necessary adjustments. 

sought later by negotiation. 


PUBLIC REACTION IN BENGAL 


Nor did the Award satisfy any (oinmunity. 'Hu- noit- 
Muslirns in Bengal complained that the area of West Bengal under 
the Award, as compared with that in the notional division, had 
shrunk by about 4.000 sq. miles: they prot<-st(“d against the arbi- 
trary transfer of Khulna, a Hindu majority district, to East 
Bengal; resented the loss of Chittagong Hill I'rac ts with its 97 
per cent non-Muslim population, and deplored the absi nc c- of 
anv link between the districts of Darjc-c-ling and 'jalpaiguri and 
the rest of West Bengal province — an omission as jx rplcNing as 
It was unjust. A further point of criticism was the n-sultant in- 
equitable distribution of population, for while only 16 per cent 
of the total Muslim population was left in West Bc'ngal by this 
division, as many as 42 per cent of the total non-Muslims remain- 
ed in East Bengal. The Muslims, on the other hand, bemoaned 
the loss of Calcutta, Murshidabad, and part of the Nadia distric t 
and gave the threat that even if the Pakistan Government accept- 
ed “this territorial murder of Pakistan the people will not.^’ 

1 he arbitrary nature of the partition of Bengal was ccmspic u- 
ous. It cut at the root of the Province’s economy, and the- 
railway and road communications which had developed on a 
unified basis with Calcutta as the- hub. The partition put nearly 
the whole of industrialized Bengal within WVst Bengal. It gave 
to West Bengal the advantage of a ‘diversified e conomv ’ \v[th 
alrnost all industries like jute, cotton, sugarcane, iron and ste-el 
and paper, all the resources of coal, iron ore. and othe r mine rals 
of united Bengal, and a substantial area under tea, leaving the 
Province deficit in most crops, e.g. jute, sugarcane, mustard and 
possibly, nee. East Bengal, on the other hand, enjoys supremacy 

cultivable area of 

est Bengal and produces 70 per cent of the total jute of 
nga . It has all the big rivers except the Hoogly and 
as more rainfall and better irrigation facilities than West Bengal 
Consequently the fertility and productivity of its soil ■ 

cultivable land is comparatively low. 

22 p“ cc„VoMr„"”r’ 

P cent of Its people live m towns and townships while the 



corresponding figure for East Bengal is only 4 per cent. Fifty 
per cent of its people pursue non-agricultural professions as com* 
pared with a ver\- mijch smaller proportion in the other Province. 


West Bengal is better provided educationally and culturally; 
renowned centres of culture like the Calcutta University and the 
Viswabharti and institutions like the Calcutta Medical College, 
the Bengal Engineering College and several well-known institu- 
tions have fallen within its territorial limits. Calcutta is not 
only the largest port in the Province but is a magnificent cosmo- 
politan city and a great centre of trade and commerce. The in- 
flux of refugees and the surplus Government servants from East 
Bengal have, however, added to the difficulties of West Bengal 
and it is now faced with a serious problem of securing for them 
food, houses, educational facilities and employment. 

From the point of view of geographical compactness, West 
Bengal has suffered greatly as a result of the Radcliffe Award. 
It has been cut into two parts. Direct communication between 
them and with Assam has thus become impossible, and it has 
become necessarv to reorganize and replan the communication 
system of this border province. From the point of view of 
defence, however, a greater responsibility has devolved on the 
province of East Bengal, which is surrounded by foreign terri- 
tories on all sides and which is linked with W^cstern Pakistan only 

b\ air and sea. 

PUBLIC REACTION IN THE PUNJAB 

The non-Muslims of the Punjab reacted bitterly to the Award, 
and specially among the Sikhs it provoked great resentment. 
For it had broken their solidarity, deprived them of their holy 
shrines, ignored their claim for a division of the Province on a 
56 : 44 basis, and deprived them of the canal colonies ot 
Sheikhupura. Lvallpur and Montgomery, developed by them by 
half a century’s toil and labour, and of nearly half of Majha 
the Sikh homeland. Nor were the Hindus pleased at the taking 
away of Lahore and the neighbouring districts which constituted 
the nerve-centre of their agricultural, social, and political activities 
and the hub of their trading, insurance, and banking business. 
The Muslims on their part protested against the retention ol 




Map of the Punjab showing East and West Punjab (latter 
in dark colour). The boundaries marked are provisional. 


Mandi Hydro-Elcctric Project by East Punjab and the severance 
of four tehsils from the notional Western Punjab (as given in the 
appendix to the statement issued by His Majesty’s Government 
on June 3) without awarding any territory in return. 

As a result of the partition, East Punjab obtained control 
over the waters of three out of five rivers of the united 
Punjab and obtained about 45 per cent of the population, 38 per 
cent of the area, and 31 per cent of the income of the united 
Province. West Punjab, on the other hand, includes about 
55 per cent of the population, 62 per cent of the area and controls 
about 69 per cent of the income of the old Province. It has 
retained the important canals and about 70 per cent of the fertile 
canal-irrigated tracts of the undivided Province as well as the 
huge revenues earned therefrom. It possesses important forests 
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and mineral resources and a large number of exclusive industries, 
e.g., rubber-goods, surgical instruments, sports, resin, etc., and 
has inherited all the shisham plantations and the lion’s share of 
the Province’s integrated system of communications. It has been 
fortunate also in getting the only University as well as the 
principal educational, medical, technical, veterinar)’, and agricul- 
tural institutions of the Province. West Punjab has, therefore, 
emergi-d comparatively bigger, richer and more food-producing 
and has a density of just 256..") per square mile as compared with 
338 in East Punjab. 

'I'he partition of the Province, followed as it was by nia.ss 
migration of the peopK-, has brought a scarcity of labour 
and material in East Punjab and that of industrial, commercial 
ar.d educational talent in \Vest Punjab. In a number of industries 
almost the entire labouring population moved to one side while 
the industrialists, merchants and the marketeers moved to the 
oth<-r. Both the provinces suffered in the process, but esl 
Punjab had the great advantage of having at its disposal immense 
properties, fertile land, factories, and commercial concerns left 
b:‘hind bv the non-Muslim evacuees. 

rhe Province of East Punjab had to start its nc-w life under 
very difficult and trying circumstances. Without a capital the 
Provincial Secretariat had to be started literally from scratch, 
and as a result of widespread disorder and consequent lack of 
proper transport the Province was at times ^reatened with com- 
plete adminstrativc breakdown. Its machinery of law and order 
received a serious setback ; the Muslim personnel of the police 
force, which was 60^c, showed undisguised hostility from the ver>’ 
start and ultimately deserted. The Government of East Punjab 
was faced with the gigantic upheaval of mass migration of popula- 
tion from West Punjab and with the influx of surplus Government 
servants. Furthermore, the exodus of Muslim tenants and wide- 
spread damage to property caused by the riots resulted in a serious 
fall in the revenue of the Province. 

In certain respects, the partition has had similar effects on 
iK)th the Provinces. Besides increased expenditure on police and 
security measures, recent migrations bavc imposed 
'heAvy expehditure in the admihistratioft o re le 
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and rehabilitation to millions of refugees. Both the Provinces 
rocked under the orgy of communal rioting and murder, com- 
munications were dislocated, trade and businc5W collapsed, and 
an inestimable loss occurred to the lives and property of the people. 
In the ver>' morning of freedom, chaos prevailed, putting to the 
severest strain the forces of law and order. The people were 
afflicted with suffc’rings and agony more terrible than has ever 
“fallen to the lot of human beings — a suffering shared by all — 
rich and poor, young and old; men, women and children”! 
This has been a legacy of insensate outburst of communal frcn 2 >’, 
generated by the pernicious Two-Nation theory and its attendant 
cult of hate. 

BOUNDARY DISPUTES 

Certain int<Tnational boundaries or parts of them arc today 
defined only on paper, that is, in treaties, arbitral awards, and 
other documents; others are demarcated on the ground and are 
“intervisible.” 'I'he boundary lines which partitioned the Punjab 
and Bengal and the districts of Sylhet from Assam belong to the 
former category. These are describ<*d in the RadclifTe Award, 
and are delineated on the maps attached thereto. It is, however, 
stated in the Award that in the event of any divergence between 
the lines as shown on the map and as described in the text, the 
written description is to prevail. 

As shown on the nrap, the boundary lines arc neither 
natural” nor “antecedent”; they are “complex boundaries”, 
which when marked on the ground would run through deserts 
and villages and at places along the river and canal banks, and 
at some other points would be traversed by waterways, railways 
and roads. In such circumstances, boundar>' disputes are bound 
to arise. Since the Award was given, disputes have arisen regard- 
ing the Sylhet-Assam boundary over Patharia Hill Reserve Forest 
and Kusiyara river. It is, however, premature to discuss either 
the nature or the details of these disputes, which are now the 
subject of investigation by a Joint Boundaiy' Commission, appoint- 
ed by the Governments of India and Pakistan. A joint survey 
and demarcation of the West-East Bengal Boundary is also under 
negotiation with the Government of Pakistan. The Indian Domi- 
nion, however, is anxious to find an amicable solution of these 
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and other disputes which may arise in course of time. With 
goodwill on both sides, peace can reign along the far-flung 
stretches of Indo-Pakistan frontiers, ensuring full industrial and 
commercial co-operation between the two sister Dominions. 


CHAPTER III 


COMMUNAL RIOTS 


BACKGROUND 

Although the communal nots concided with the negotia- 
tions which preceded the partition of the country, they were 
not a direct effect of the partition. Their intensity, especially 
in Pakistan, certainly became greatly increased after the partition. 
The Muslim League had long been preaching the philosophy of 
communal strife and dissension, implicit in the Two-Nation 
Theory of Mr. M. A. Jinnah. The country was thrown into a 
chaos with the launching of Direct Action by the Muslim League 
on August 16, 1946. This resulted in a veritable outburst of 
communal frenzy ail over the country. The conflagration started 
in Calcutta, and several thousand citizens were killed within a 
few days. The “Direct Action” day gave the city two days of 
real horror. “It was obvious from an early hour”, said the 
Statesman in its editorial of August 18,1946, “that some of 
those who were set on disrupting the city’s f>eacc were privileged. 
The bands of ruffians rushing about in lorries, stopping to assault 
and attack and generally spreading fear and confusion, found 
the conveyances they wanted. On a day when no one else could 
get transport for their lawful avocations, these men had all they 
wanted; it is not a ridiculous assumption that they had been 
provided for in advance.” Bengal was at the time governed by 
a Muslim League Ministry. 

Some time after the great Calcutta Killing, the champions 
of Direct Action were again active in a quiet and peaceful district 
of East Bengal, Noakhali, where the Hindus were a mere handful, 
barely 18% of the total population. The depredation started on 
October 10, 1946, and over 700 villages including some in the 
bordering district of Tipperah and Sandwip Island in the Bay 
of Bengal were subjected to looting and arson. Forcible con- 
version, abduction and rape of women completed the tragedy. 
The attack was launched at the same time on the same day and 
in the same fashion on all the main villages : large mobs armed 
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VICEROY VISITS CALCUTTA. 

H E. the Vicerov. accompanied by H. E. the G )vernor of Bonfjal and other high military 

and civ.l facers, made an exrcn^.vc tour of Calcutta's fwhcrc 

25 1946. On August 26. Lord Wavell vi-ited Mu^IIm and Hindu relief centres wl crc 

temp>rary hospitals were also established. At the Viceroy s instance 

arrangements were made by .he Government of India to provide 

po^^Jer and with blankets, dhotis, sar.es and lungis outside °‘^^'"YL.uTRelicf 

quota. In the above picture the Viceroy is going round the Muslim League Rcl 

Centre at the Lady Brabourne College. 


with deadly weapons, in many cases fire-arms, surrounded the 
localities where the Hindus lived. 

The reaction to the Noakhali atrocities led to widespread 
disturbances in Bihar, which might easily have developed into an 
appalling catastrophe, had the Bihar Ministry and the Congress 
Working Committee been less vigilant and active. The Govern- 
ment took drastic steps to bring the situaUon under control. 




A scene in the riot-affected area in Kaluita f Rawalpindi ) 


I he Bihar trouble, on the other hand, was followed by riots 
and mass murders in the North-West Frontier frovinee and West 
Punjab, where the Hindu and Sikh tiiinorities were subjected 
t - suirerings similar to those in Noakhali. From the facts avail- 
able. It would be justifii'd to assume that the disturbances in the 
Punjab were carefully planned as part of a well-planned con- 
spiracy to instal the Muslim League Ministr\ in the Punjab. 

This was looked upon as a first step towards the establishment 
of Pakistan. 
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As has been stated before, these grave happenings compelled 
the Congress leadership to decide, among other things, that the 
country should be immediately partitioned. Soon after they took 
this decision, a joint appeal for communal peace was issued at 
the instance of Lord Mountbatten under the signature of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr M. A. Jinnah. Despite the peace 
appeal, however, the Muslim League’s campaign of violence in 
the No^th-^Vcst Frontier Province continued and Mr Jinnah did 
nothing to condemn violence on the part of his followers. 

PUNJAB HOLOCAUST 

Years of propoganda on the Two-Nation Theory and open 
preaching of communal hatred by the Muslim League had brought 
communal intolcrence to the point of explosion. The non- 
hiuslim minorities of West Punjab had passed through the grim 
experiences of the March disturbances in Rawalpindi, Multan 
and other areas and the atrocities committed against them by the 
Muslim population often with the connivance, and even encourage- 
ment, of Government Officials. When, after the decision to 
partition the country had been taken, the Muslim League began 
to insist upon the division of the army, the police and the civil 
services on a communal basis, the minorities lost all confidence. 
The administration in the Punjab has thus been described as a 
legatee of communal over-zcalousness on the Western side and 
frustration on the Eastern. Throughout their official career the 
Hindu and Sikh officials had seen incompetent Muslims being 
appointed to high Government offices in preference to themselves, 
and in consequence they had sulTercd the ignominy of suppres- 
sion and the agony of frustration. The Muslim officials, on the 
other hand, knowing that Islam was their sheet-anchor and that 
but for communal representation in the services they would not 
be occupying the positions they did, sought their safety in the 
establishment of a separate Muslim State in which they would 
not have to compete with the Hindus and Sikhs for power and 
influence. It was natural for such officials to think in terms of 
wiping out the minorities in the new State; and this also explains 
the open complicity of the Muslim army, police and civil officials 
with the marauders in carrying out the massacres in West Punjab. 
Wielding administrative power and having at their command the 
police and the military as engines of oppression, these officials 
committed the worst savagery in human history. 
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The riots in West Punjab had their natural repercussions in 
East Punjab, of which exaggerated reports were published in the 
Pakistan Press and broadcast by the Pakistan radio. These 
reports were completely silent about the fact that the happenings 
in East Punjab and Delhi were a direct reaction of the West 
Punjab atrocities. Their effect was to further intensify the forces 
of destruction in West Punjab. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Premier of India, paid a hur- 
ried visit to East Punjab on August 17, 1947. At Ambala, he 
held a conference with the Ministers of East and West Punjab 
and various Civil and Military Officers, and then accompanied 
the Pakistan Premier, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, to Lahore, where 
he had a first hand account of the occurrences. “In both Amrit- 
sar and Lahore”, said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, “we heard 
ghastly tales and we saw thousands of refugees, Hindu, Muslim 
and Sikh. . .Anti-social elements were abroad, defying all autho- 
rity and destroying the very structure of society.” To help in 
the restoration of law and order in East Punjab, Panditji made 
another tour of the Punjab on August 24, 1947, when he held a 
number of informal meetings and addressed small roadside gather- 
ings. The Premier admitted that disturbing news had been 
reaching him from certain areas of West Punjab where the situa- 
tion had greatly deteriorated, but he appealed to the people to 
remember that retaliation was no remedy. “If complete peace 
was restored in East Punjab, our energies could be fully devoted 
to ensure the safety of minorities in West Punjab.” 

DISTURBANCES IN DELHI 

The atmosphere in the Delhi province became tense at the 
beginning of September, 1947. As refugees from West Punjab 
kept on arriving in Delhi, feelings began to rise. The Deputy 
Prime Minister, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, had sensed trouble in 
the air. On his return to Delhi from an Inter-Governmental 
Conference in Lahore on September 3, 1947, he made a public 
sutement appealing to the people to be calm and to the Govern- 
ment servants not to spare themselves in the discharge of their 
sacred obligation to their unfortunate brothers and sisters of the 
Punjab in their suffering and distress. He said that he fully 
realized that many refugees had gone through the tragedies of 
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DELHI DISTURBANCES. SEPTEMBER. ls)47. 

A wireless transmicter captured from a Muslim house at Pahar Gunj. 


indescribable horror and atrocities of unspeakable brutality. 1 hey 
and their relatives had passed through a veritable hell in which 
human beings had sunk to levels lower even than those of the 
most savage animals. At the same time he asked the peol>le to 
n member that any attempt at retaliation or rev< nge would onl> 
divert the energies of Government from ^e task of relief and 
succour “to our friends across the border. 


i 


f 
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The situation, however, was tense. Cases of stabbing and 
arson took place on Thursday, September 4, 1947, necessitating 
the imposition of curfew and the calling out of the military. 
Friday witnessed large scale rioting in the city, and the whole 
city was put under curfew. On Saturday, arson and stabbing 
became the order of the day in certain areas of the capital. The 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi resorted to firm action to restore 
peace and within a few days the situation returned to normal. 
On Septembr 12, 1947, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel again appeal- 
ed to the people in a broadcast to contribute their utmost to the 
maintenance of law and order and essential services in the capital 
city. By September 15 the city had become quiet. 


Replying to a question by Sahib Bahadur B. Poker in Indian 
Parliament on December 3, 1947, the Home Member gave the 
following account of the Delhi disturbances: “The Government 
had some indications that trouble was likely to occur in Delhi 
and neighbourhood and they took all reasonable precautionary 
measures, but the sudden onrush of a large number of refugees 
who were victims of unimaginable cruelties and barbarities from 
Lahore, Sheikhupura and other parts of the Punjab seriously 
upset the position and the desertion of the bulk of the Muslim 
element of the Police Force, which was in majority at the time, 
seriously crippled the effectiveness and efficiency of the Police 
Force and until effective military and police stmngth could be 
brought to Delhi from outside the disturbances could not be 
brought under control. Even then the Government felt that they 
were on top of the situation in a much shorter time than 
elsewhere.” 


SECULAR STATE 

On September 29, 1947, Pandit Nehru, addressed a public 
meeting in \%hich he reminded the people that they had a cultun- 
and a civilization for which India had always been known. 
The Prime Minister admitted that the Muslim League had done 
incalculable harm to the country and he added that ^e deman 
from any section of the people to make India a Hindu State 

was a virtual victory of the Muslim League. 
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The Prime Minister laid down the policy of the Government 
of India in a Press Conference in New Delhi on October 12, 1947: 
"So far as India is concerned we has-e very clearly stated both 
as Government and othei^vise that we cannot think of any State 
which might be called a communal or religious State. We can 
only think of a secular non-communal democratic State, in which 
every individual, to whatever religion he may belong, has equal 
rights and opportunities.’* It was natural for the oredominant 
cultural outlook of a country to bt' governed by the majority of 
its population; but no person should have a sjx*cial right because 
he happens to profess a particular creed and no person should be 
deprived of any right because he proft'sses some other creed. 
"We want a secular democratic State. That has bc’en the ideal 
of the Indian National Congri'ss ever since it started 65 years 
ago and we have consistently adherc'd to it.” 

Questions had recently arisen about th<‘ loyalty and allegi- 
ance of the pt'ople to the respc'ctive States in which they may 
reside. ”It was obvious,” said the Prime Minister, "that every 
State expects loyalty and allegiance from its citizens to whatever 
religion they may belong, ... .whether they are Muslims in India 
or Hindus in Pakistan. Those people who live in a State will 
be required to and should give their allegiance to that State. 
Otherwise they will have* to he treated a.s aliens with an alien’s 
disqualifications.” 

MAHATMA GANDHI 

Across the border, life was becoming impossible for the non- 
Muslim minorities. Assurances of safety and security were offered 
tc- the minorities by the leaders of Pakistan, but these assurances 
were devoid of any reality and were made to mislead inter- 
national opinion. Even agreements made with the Government 
of India regarding evacuation by the two Dominions were being 
flouted by Pakistan. The refugees, for instance, W’crc bt'ing 
searched and personal effects like sewing machines, crockety, 
ornaments and even wearing appaR'l were being seized. In West 
Punjab and N.W.F. Province the non-Muslims were being subjected 
to all manner of indignities and the Government did nothing to 
improve the situation. According to official reports received by 
East Punjab Government, "females were separated from their 




bombs, c.irtrid^t; m )ulds jnid mortars captured from a Muslim 


locality at Paliar Guiij during Delhi disturbances. 


lualfs at Jhclum. Malt-s were all herded together and cut down 
\\ith axes and saws, as orders were issu<‘d not to waste a round on 
Kaflirs. Ihe woin<'nfolk were then allotti'd so many to each 
"iou[) of Pathans”. In Gujarat an-a the number of abdueted 
girls was estimated at 4.000. At certain places general traffic m 
women proceeded and abdui ted women were sold in the open 
market. Refugee trains were attacked, passengers killed, girls 
forcibly taken away and property looted practically ever>- day. 
Miss Mridula Sarabhai. who did rescue work in West Punjab, 
herself noticed cpiite a number of girls being taken away bv 

Pathans from trains, 

'C* 

In India, however, the influence of Mahatma C;andhi was 
making.itself felt and restr^uning people from resorting to e.xce,s,ses. 




OLD DELHI KETURNING TO NORMAL. 

A scene at the Fountain. Chandni Chowk. Delhi. Muslims and others are movin>l 

about freely. 


Gandhiji’s mcssaj^c of truth and non-violcnct* luid inspirod the 
Indian people for over a i;‘‘f^‘'ration. I'his message repr<*.senled 
that undying spirit of Indian culture \\hieh had kept India alive 
through the vicissitudes of her history. "'Iruth and non- 
violence. as stated by Dr. Rajendra Prasad. Piesident of the 
Indian Constituent Assembly, "were unfailing weapons \\hi(h. 
without anns and armaments, won for India the invaluable prizt 
of Swaraj, at a price which, when the histor\' of these times ( omes 
to be written, will be regard<'d as incredible for a \ ast ( <nintry of 
our size .and for the teeming millions of our ixipulation.” Truth 
and non-violence taught us to .stand for justii-e and to be respect- 
ed as well as to respect the rights of others. Fair treatment of the 
minonties was the sheet-anchor of th<' Congn ss policy undrif the in- 


CHAPIER IV 


MIGRATION OF POPULATION AND 

REHABILITATION 


\Vh< n the rest of India was celebrating the coming of in- 
dependence on August 15. 1947. the unhappy land of the five 
rivers was undergoing the sufferings of migration. Although the 
Muslim League had been assiduously arousing communal frenzy 
in the countre- especially since the launching of Direct Action on 
August 16. 1946. still few had imagined that disaster of such 
intensity occasioned by a wholesale transfer of population would 
be th<- result of the partition of the countr\'. It has been esti- 
mated that over I 2/2 million people have been uprooted from their 
settled homes and cut off from their old moorings. Up to 
June 15. 1948. about 55 lakhs non-Muslims arc estimated to 
have been brought over to India from West Punjab and other 
Provinces of Western Pakistan and during the same period about 
58 lakhs Muslims were moved into Pakistan from East Punjab 
(including East Punjab States), Delhi, U.P., Ajmer-Mcrwara. 
Alwar. Ilharatpur. Gwalior and Indore. During the same 
period about one and a quarter million non-Muslims crossed the 
borders from Eastern Pakistan into West Bengal. The total 
comes to about 3 per cent of undivided India’s population. 
There are still nearly 4 lakhs non-Muslims awaiting migration 
from Western Pakistan, especially from Sind. 


Neither of the two new-born Dominions had foreseen these 
developments or made preparations to meet their consequence^ 
The blow was so sudden that they almost reeled under it, an 
it was onlv after some weeks that they awoke to the magnitude ol 
the task facing them. Ever>- day that passed rnade 
more clear that migration from Pakistan to the Indian Union 
was no longer a matter of personal choice for the 
P<.oplc were forced to migrate on account of 

and loot connived at. if not actually “he 

cases freely participated in, by the Pohcc and the Md.tary^ T 
Indian Go- ernment lost no time in rcahsmg that it would ha 
to evacuate the sshole Hindu and Sikh populat.on from West 


On NWmbcr 6. 1947, the Deputy Prime MinisU r said in a 
public statement that the Government of India had made up its 
mind not to recognize either forced conversions or forci'd mar- 
riages and to protect and safeguard the religious shrines of the 
Muslims in India. In pursuance of tliis policy, in Delhi alone 
the Government cleared all Muslim shrines used for purposes of 
residence by refugees from West Punjab and restored whatever 
damage might have been caused to these shrines during the dis- 
turbances. Of five particular mosques, Dargah Hazrat Nizamud- 
din Aulia, Dargah Hazrat Qutbuddin Bukhtiar Chishti, Dargah 
Hazrat Chiragh, Dargah Hazrat Syed Hasan Rasul Numa, and 
Dargah Hazrat Baqi Billah. special care was taken by the Chief 
Commissioner of Delhi by putting up barbed wire round them in 
view of the special reverence of the Muslim contmunity for 
these shrines. 




Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, to which Sind was 
added when disturbances broke out there early in January, 1948. 


EVACUATION 

During the first few weeks of the evacuation, organized under 
Government auspices, on an average more than 50,000 non- 
Muslims were brought to safety every day by all available means 
of transport — railways, motor lorries and aircraft. Trekking on 
foot was the quickest means of evacuation for the largest num er 
of refugees. Huge foot convoys each 30,000 to 
covere/under military escort long distances of 150 and 200 iml 


A REFUGEE SPECIAL TRAIN AT AMBALA CANTT. STATION 
here would appear to be no room either inside or on the top of the tram an ye^ 
assengers continue to squeeze in somehow. In the centre of the picture an old 
Starts to climb a thin bamboo bidder on to the roof of a goods wagon. 





REFUGEES ON THE MOVE. 

refugees from Pakistan moved cast with their personal belong- 
Th^ ,i " / boxes and cattle. Indian Armv onus c-:cortcd them 

lol and /ran G-’cmment were fully mobilized to provide shelter accommod" : 

of non M r refugees move from one Dominion to the other A convov 

ncn-Musl.m rcfus.es from West Pun,.,b „„ ,ts w„y to E.rst Pultjairnernni 

Montgomery is seen here. 

rn.-irchmg from the colonies of Lyallpur and Montgomcrv districts 
to the borders of the Indian Union. From September 18 to 
October 29. 1947. in 42 days, as many as 24 non-Muslim foot con- 
voys. totalling 849.000 souls with hundreds of bullock carts and 
thousands of t attle crossed over to India. The Government also ran 

Tol~ 27. and November 6 

It has been estimated that about 673 refugee trains 

wm^run earmng over 2.799.368 refugees inside India and across 

t order. Over 427.000 non-Muslim and over 217,000 Muslim 

h “Tnl "cn. moyed in motor transport under ntilitan- escort 
he Indian M.l.tars- Evaeu.ation Organization alone using 1.200 



LYALLPUR; EVACUEES IN THE PUNJAB SCOUTS CAMP. 

Tlie expressions on their faces tell a story more eloquent than any words could. 

inilitarv and civilian vehicles for this purpose. By air, 27v‘j00 
pass(“np;ers were carried to India between September 15 and 
December 7. and a rather smaller number carried outwards, in 
962 flights made by Government-chartered aeroplanes. Nearly 
690.000 gallons of aviation spirit were used monthly for evacua- 
tion purposes. Even before the rioting in Karachi on Januar\ 

6. 1948. movement of Hindus and Sikhs out of Sind had been 
going on at a fairly rapid pace, but this unhurried evacuation 
received great impetus by these disturbances. Up to Januar>’ .5. 
1948. the total number of non-Muslirns who had left Sind by 
air. sea and rail was 478.000. After that all available shipping 
space from Karachi to Bombay and Kathiawar was reejuisitionc-d 
for refugee transport. In addition to the regular Persian Gulf 
Line steamers of the British India Steam Navigation Co., which 
picked up evacuees from Karachi on their way to Bombay, nine 





MULTAN. 

Non-Muslims awaiting air-evacuation from Multan to Ambala. Her Excellency Lady 
» Mountbatten and Miss Sarabai talk to the evacuees before their departure. 


steamers were specially chartered by the Government of India 
for the purpose. 

Organis'd movement on a large scale from West Punjab. 

Frontier Province, etc., was completed by the Military 
Evacuation Organization by the middle of December, 1947. 
Clearance of small pockets and rescue of abducted women and 
forcibly converted persons as well as evacuation from Sind con- 
tinued afterwards. Evacuation from Sind has proceeded slowly, 
due in part to the difficulty of the permit system introduced by 
the Sind Government. Evacuees are required to produce certi- 
ficates from income-tax authorities, tehsildars, municipalities or 
other civil authorities that no dues, public or private, arc out- 



standing- Sureties arc demanded that no debt either of a bank 
or of a private individual is outstanding and that no ornaments 
of Muslims arc pawned with them. 


RECEPTION 

What refugees needed immediately on their arrival in India 
was food, clothing, shelter and medical attention. The main 
concentrations of refugees were in East Punjab, Delhi, the United 
Provinces, Bombay and the East Punjab and Rajputana States. 
It was estimated that towards the end of the year 1947 over 
1,250,000 refugees were given shelter in 160 camps all over India, 
the dlily expenditure on these camps running into several hundred 
thousands of rupees. During 1947-48 a budget provision of 
Rs. 10 crores was made for relief by the Central Government. 
Except in the case of camps organised for Sindhi refugees, t e 
responsibility for provision of relief on the camps situated m the 
Provinces and the States rested on the Government of those 
Provinces and States. The Kurukshetra Camp, however, which 
at one time sheltered 300,000 persons, was taken charge of y 


Photograph taken on the occasion of flag hoisting ceremony at the Red Fort. Dellii. 


r 



the Central Government in November, 1947. Similarly camps 
for Sindhi refugees were set up in the first instance by the Central 
Government. After being run by the Central Government for 
about 5 months, they were handed over to the Provincial Govern- 
ments and States concerned. The Central Government undertook 
to finance the entire expenditure on relief camps. 

RELIEF 


lo provide accommodation for the «>fugces as many as 
181,548 tents were put up in the various camps. Refugees were- 
also lodged m localities evacuated by Muslims, in charitable and 
rehgtous mstnuttons and in schools and colleges, some of the 
localmes having been declared as refugee camps. Considerable 

rchtivel '■‘'^“Sees, of course, stayed with their friends and 
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It had lK-t*n decided between the Government of India and 
»h( Pakistan authoriti(*s that ea< h Govi rninent would provide 
food and other neressaries of life in equal nteasure to all refugees 
inside their territories during the proeess of migration. Never- 
iluless, the Government of India had to arrange for the supply 
of f(K.dgrains by RIAF planes to a large number of non-Muslim 
refugi'e camps in West Punjab, and the Militarv' Evacuation 
Organization had to despatch f(M)dstufVs In motor lorries to various 
points inside Pakistan. In th<- refugee camps situated in India, 
fotxi was supplied by the Government free to Muslims and non- 
Muslims alike. In the Kurukshetra camp alone, there was a 
daily consumption of 100 tons of flour; and although no precise 
calculation of the total corn, salt, sugar, milk, cooking oils and 
charcoal supplied to and consumed in the refugee camps have so 
far been made, it is obvious that the consumption of foodstuffs 
and other items was enormous. For the help of the refugees, Uie 
Government had to arrange for doctors and medical supplies. 
Several non-official organizations took part in the provision ol 
medical help. The Indian Army provided a field ambulance and 
surgical unit, an anti-malaria unit and several motor ambulances. 

Winter in the Punjab is very severe. After days of semi-starva- 
tion and ceaseless tramping, the refugees were in need of protec- 
tion from cold. Lakhs of blankets were despatched to L^t 
Punjab, Delhi and Kurukshetra. About 10.000 blankets for the 
relief of non-Muslim refugees then in Pakistan camps were own 
to West Punjab. Millions of yards of cloth of various kinds 
including shirting, malmal, drill etc. was supplied for d^tnbu- 
.ion in L nfugL camps. Up to January the Muus.r^ 

o; Relief and Rehabilitation had sent 2,300,000 yards of various 
kinds of doth to the camps in East Punjab alone. Rea yma e 
garments like shirts, jerseys and trousers were 
Directorate-General of Disposals and 

places. The number of readymade garrnents despatched by h 

Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation to the camps in 
^r'^00,000 up to January 7, 1948. This was m add. on m 

large quantities of old and new ^‘-^d^nade f rmenU je^ 
blankets etc, which were received by the p,,, 

Rehabilitation from all over Inia m response to appe 

p^- the Hon’ble the Deputy Prime Minister. 




In future history it will be said that vast and (olo^s;*! 
as this problem was. something whiil) miglit shake the 
MTV foundations of Government and the social order, 
the people of India stood iij) to it hra\ely. tackled it 
and. I hope, ultirnatelv solvc-d it to the adsantage of 
the- Natioji. 

- JAWAHAKLAL .\EHkU 


Nowhere in histor\- has a transfer of popidation of such 
<dimensions taken place in such a short time and unde r suc h 
circumstances. The Government was fated with this problc-ni 
at a time when the administrative mae hinerv was out of joint .as 
a result of partition and when it had hardly settled down to the- 
task of governing free India. In the matter of pre liminarv relief, 
that is. the provision of food, clothing, and medical aid. the- 
Government had not shirked in either resource's e)r elVorts. 
It was iji the- matte-r of housing accommodation that thev wc-re 
faced with an over-all shortage— and this shortage has provided 
the baldest core- of dissatisfaction and dise'ontent among t!ie 
refugees. 


DISPERSAL 

Soon after their arrival in India, the- n-fugecs were dispersed 
various Provinces and States. Dispersal began on November 
28, 1947. A transit camp was established where families selected 
for dispersal to various Provinres and States were art om- 
modated until trains were available. Before undertakiiiR dis- 
persal It had to be derided whether the ultimate objertive of 

Gandhi had always been of the opinion that the migrants must 
eventually return to their homes and lands and that the two 
Dominion Governments must extend the fullest protection to their 
minorities. But as time went on, it became increasingly clear 
ha Pakistan was tending to become a purely Islamic State and 

he! “ by its leaders that 

there did not appear much possibility of non-Muslim minorities 

going back to their homes with peace and honour. Dispet^al had 

herefore, to be effected on the basis of resettlement and rehabi’ 

htation. \Nhile East Punjab was expected to undertake the 
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rehabilitation of refugees from the West Punjab, the refugees 
from North-West Frontier Province, Sind, Baluchistan and 
Bahawalpur had to be sent elsewhere. Luckily several Slates 
offered to absorb agricultural refugees. 


The problem of refugees is one of the most stupendous 
problems any country in the world has ever had to 
I face. It is one of those problems which are not 

amenable to easy and quick solution The public 

at large have grasped the situation only in its bare 
outline. Few, who have not come into direct contact 
with the problem and studied it in detail, can have 
a real idea of its serious proportions, its far-reaching 
consequences and the difficulties pertaining to its solu- 
tion, particularly in the matter of rehabilitation. 

-Hon'blc Mi K. C. NEOGY 


REHABILITATION 

The rehabilitation and resetttlcment of refugees raised several 
complex problems. The occupational structure of non-Muslim 
refugees was completely dissimilar to that of the Muslim emigrants 
to Pakistan. Out of the 5|/2 million refugees who arrived in 
India from Western Pakistan about 3 V 2 millions were from rural 
areas and the rest from urban areas. East Punjab could not 
absorb more than three million evacuees; and as the standard of 
living of the Muslims who lived in this region before migration 
was much lower than that of the Hindus and Sikhs coming from 
VSest Punjab, it was felt that even the settlement of that number 
would create difficulties. In the villages, the agriculturists and 
village artisans who had been deprived of all their possessions 
needed assistance in the matter of purchase of cattle, implements, 
and seeds as well as for the repair of houses left in a dilapidated 
condition by the emigrants. The urban refugees, about 2 millions, 
could not all be absorbed in the existing towns in East Punjab. 
A Conference of the Premiers of Provinces and representatives 
of States was held on July 19 and 20, 1948, at which 
allocations of refugees to different Provinces and States were 
decided according to their absorptive capacity. 



.Rotiij!v«*' qucu.' k>r loans, 
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Several States were prepared to absorb agri(ultural refugees 
in their economy. But the natural desire of Punjabis not to move 
too far away from East Punjab led to congestion In that Province 
and to the influx of a ver>' large number of people in Delhi and 
in the United Provinces. 


For the proper working out of rehabilitation plans, the 
Government set up a Joint Rehabilitation Council for East 
Punjab and East Punjab States. At the same time a Rehabilit.i- 
tion Directorate was organizc-d in the East Punjab Government. 
I he* policy adoplc'd by the East Punjab GovcTnment for rural 
resettlement was to allot lands vacated by Muslims to non- 
Muslims on a group basis. This meant that land in a village 
was givc'n jointly to a group of farnilic'S coining from the same 
area in West Punjab. Sometimes two separate groups wctc* 
accommodated in the same village*: when a group was large*, it 
was divided into sub-groups, each bc'ing given a separate* village*. 
Within the framework of group allotment, eac h family cultivated 
the area assigned to it. Certain arc'as were set apart for S(*e‘d 
farms, in which East Punjab was particularly defic ie*nt. A sc heme* 
of co-operative gardens, covering an area of about 1") ncre*s was 
prepared in which land was provided to be manage*d mainly by 
educated, expc-rienced and successful farmen; from West Punjab 
In each garden colony, land was set apart for the manufac ture* of 
fruit products, cold-storage, dair\- and vegetable farming. 


fo help the restoration of village i*ronoinv. rehabilitation 
loans were sanctioned to rural artisans and village* servants 
To those* ^vho were allotted land for temporan* cultivation, loans 
uere given for buying seeds and bullocks and for the repair of 
houses and wells. Training facilities wore .niso provided for those 
Who wished to settle down as rural artisans. 

It was decided by the Government that allotment of residen- 
.al accommodatton tn the towns should be made available onlv 
to those who had come from urban areas in West Punjab Vs 
housing accommodation in urban areas was verv limited T'l 
number of urban refugees had to remain uni cZL or "" 
refugee camps until new towns could be developed The^ 
ment of India requested the Provincial anrState Cn ' 

to explore the possibilities of suburban development .n Z'I^X 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION OF MUSLIM REFUGEES IN BIHAR. 
Work in building nnd repairing houses is proceeding at full speed and in many 
houses have been built within a matter of a few days. Here is a roofing team at wor 

on the roof of one of the new houses under construction. 


of large towns and cities all over India. In East Punjab a 
(Tore scheme was prepared for the development of 12 new town- 
ships in the Province. At the same time the Provincial and 
State Governments were asked to give priority to refugees in the 
management of business left vacant by emigrant Muslims. I® 
facilitate resettlement, the Government granted loans to such 
displaced persons belonging to urban area as wished to settle doun 
in trade or any profession in a particular town or place where 
they were likely to be absorbed permanently. Loans were to be 
granted as a rule through Co-operative Societies and only m ex- 
ceptional cases to individuals directly. The amount of advanc 
\Nas to be determined according to individual requirements, ut 






An employment exchange for refugee 


was not to exceed Rs. S.OOO in the ease of traders, nierrliants and 

those who wished to start small-scale industries, and Rs. 000 in 

the case of doctors, including dentists, radiologists, vaids. hakims 

and homeopaths, and lawyers, and Rs. r)00 in other <ases. In 

Delhi, the Central Government announced the granting of loans 

up to Rs. 1,000 to those who wished to acquin- a tonga or a 
horse to ply on hire. 


To assist large-scale industr,- and business, a Rehabilitation 
Finance Administration w.as set up, which could grant loans to 
traders, shopkeepers, and those wishing to start their own work- 
shops and rott.age industry, from Rs. .'i.OOO to Rs. 100 000 
Areording to legislation passed by Indian Parliament the 
Administration is empowered to grant loans to the extent of 
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Rs. 7 c rorcs and also to rediscount bills of exchange up to one crore 
rupees. 'I'he Administration is empowered to guarantee to banks 
and other similar institutions against los.scs to the extent of 50 
per ce nt in any individual case in re.spect of loans and advances 
that tliese institutions may grant to refug<*es. 'I'he total resources 
at till- disposal of the Administration are Rs. 10 crores. On 
moneys advanc<‘d to nfugees. the Administration would charge 
interest at not more than 6 per cent and the repayment of the 
loans granted would he mad»* in a period not exceeding 10 years. 

To assist refugee <inployment. Employment Exchanges were 
utilized in Delhi and Simla as well as in East Punjab and West 
U.P. An Employment Service Organization, with its chain of 
Employment Ext hang<‘S, was fortunately already in existence in 
the ( ountry. having been started nearly two and a half years ago. 
Its scope was now steadily widened, and it took upon itself the 
task of placement and training of the uprooted millions from 
Pakistan. I'o provide employment to unabsorbed Central 
Government Employees who had opted for India and the dis- 
placed employees of the Government of Sind, N-W, F. Province 
and Baluchistan, a 'I'ransfiT Bureau was opened by the Ministr>' 
rif Home Affairs, and all Ministries were instructed to fill vacancies 
only after ascertaining that no suitable candidate could be sup- 
plied by the 'I'ransfer Bureau. I'he Labour Ministry arranged 
technical and vocational training for r<‘fugees at a number of 
( entres which had Ix'cn opened for ex-service personnel. Centres 
were opened in various refugee camps where the refugees could be 
engagi'd on remunerative ba.sis in occupations like spinning and 
weaving, hosiery and knitting, button-making etc. The number 
of refugees registered through Employment Exchanges in India 
up to the end of June, 1948, was 219,826, of whom 46,621 involv- 
ing 182,017 dependents had been placed in employment through 

this agency. 

Laying down priorities to the various aspects of the refugee 
problem in his speech in Indian Parliament, the Prime Minister 
said that the Government’s first task would be to rescue the 
younger generation, boys and girls, the future citizens of India, 
from the social and psychological chaos and to give them nght 
upbringing and proper education. To enable refugee students to 
r. sume their studies at the stage where they were interrupted, 




Refugees busy making useful articles. 
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I'rovmcial Govcrnmcnls wric instiui ti d to alTord tlu iii the 
nere«an- facilities. Edut ational fat ilities were provide d to 
relugcc school children by per.nitting educational institutions to 
start evening shifts in addition to the regular dav classes. 
Universities in the Provinces and technical institutions all over the 
county were approached to provide facilities to refugee students 
m technical subjects, especially medical and agricultural subjects 

fo nril'T I ••'^^i^tanee 

non-Muslin, refugee students and trainees which included the 
pant of loans to students and trainees abroad and students of 
colleges and tc-chn,cal institutions in India rovering the cost of 
maintenance, books, fees, etc. Deserving -school slidents were 
exempted from tuition and e.ccamination fees and were given 

e; ; “r rr;;;. e ’i'-t'r,, nc-ia-',- •' 







Kcfiisecs i cing trained in calico-printinc. 


"I'hc Govfrnmcnt ri’aliscd that relief and rehabilitation of 
unattached women refugees would be most successfully achieved 
by employing women workers, for they would properly under- 
stand the psychologs of their sex. A Women’s Section was, there- 
fore. set up in order t<i organise relief for women and children 
who happened to be unattached and to help in the recoveiy of 
abducted women and in their subseq-aent training for rehabilito- 
tion. Several Homes were started by this Section for the relief 
and training of women and girls in various vocations, and schools 
were opened for children. Up to June 30, 1948, four Homes were 
opened in Delhi and three outside. Up to that date, 8,344 Muslim 
women were recovered from East Punjab, Delhi and In 
States and 5,270 non-Muslim women from West Punjab, N-W. F. 
Province and Bahawalpur State. At the Employment Bureau 
organizx-d under this Section. 1,094 women were registered, o 
whom 225 had been placed in employment. 



lo help the rehabilitation of a large number of unskilled 
and semi-skilled people, the Government thought of starting a 

‘hroughout the eountr>'. Reeentlv 
he Ministry, of Relief and Rehabilitation has set up a Rehabilita- 
tion and Development Board with the idea of earrving out a 
survey of the eountry's resourees for the purpose of planning and 
development. The Board has been speeially instrueted to e.xamine 
the possibilities of developing small seale and eottage indastries. 

EVACUEES’ PROPERTY 


=1 IS” T"' 

and operation of safe deposit vaults the 

Dominions undertook : Governments of the two 



( 1 ) That no n strit tions would be placed on the transfer of 
savings bank defX)sits and bank accounts from one Domi- 
ruon ic) the other. Residents in each Dominion could 
hand over thi ir pass books at the nearest post office in 
the casj' of savings bank deposits and at any one office 
designate d and notifie-d in the press by each bank in the 
t ase of bank amounts, from where they would be trans- 
mitted to the othiT Dominion after verification of 
signature's. 

(2) That th<' Provincial Governments in either Dominion 
would take measures to facilitate transfer of pension 
pape-rs without delay. 

(3) That for the removal of valuables from a safe vault an 
application would be made to the Custodian of Evacuees 
Property in the Provinee concerned lor obtaining a per- 
init to operate the locker. In granting permits the 
Custodian would naturally satisfy himself that no claims 
against the applicant in respect of the valuables concern- 
ed are pending. In pursuance of this agreement the 
West Punjab Government has recently announced its 
decision to permit non-Muslims who had lockers in 
banks and safe deposit rompanies in Lahore to have 
;u(es'-. to them, and to issue 30 permits a day for this 

purpose. 


As regards other property left behind by the evacuees, th( 
West Punjab Government is.sued an Evacuees’ (Administration ot 
Proixrty) Ordinance under which all th<- property of the evacuees 
was vested in a Custodian of Evacuees’ Property. The Custodian 
was given wide powers in regard to the control and administra- 
tion of property thus falling under his charge : he could sell, 
lease or otherwise utilise any property for rehabilitation purposes, 
out of the money realised from the property he could pay taxes 
duties cesses and rates which might be leviable by the Pakista 
Government or meet any claims against the person or proper^ 
nf the evacuee concerned. Any expenditure incurred by t 
n t H- n in carrying out his duties under the Ordinance w 
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charges. The East Punjab Govi'inmcnt similarly passed the East 
Punjab Evacu»‘es’ (Administration of Property) Act, which was 
later extendi-d to Delhi Province and Ajmcr-Mcrwara. Under 
the pros'isions of this Act. cash deposits in banks were excluded 
from the scope of t'vacuees’ property, and an evacuee meant a 
person ordinarih' resident or owning property or carrying on 
business within th<' said t<-rritories. who lcav<‘s or has since left 
the said territories for a place outside India on account of civil 
disturhane<’s or the fear of mi< h disturbance or the partition of 
th<‘ eoiintr\-. 


CLAIMS 


With the objc'ct of getting some idea of the extent of property 
left behind by non-Muslims in Pakistan and of obtaining a 
record of all documentary evidence of title that individuals may 
have brought out. arrangements were made by all Provincial 
Govc-rnments in India for the registration of refugees’ claims 
regarding property left behind in Pakistan. The Ministry of 
Relie f and Rehabilitation clearly announced that the registration 
of claims did not imply that the* Ccmtral Government was assum- 
ing any responsibility for the payment of such claims over the 
countcT. It will give a rough idea of the amount of loss incurred 
bN‘ the refugee's as a result of migration from Western Pakistan 
to India, that in Delhi alone up to July 22, 1948. over 94,364 claims 
were registered with the Registrar of Claims. The registered 
value of 66,583 claims from out of these, so far consolidated, 
comes to Rs. 806 crores. 


An agreement on the settlement of the troublesome question 
of evacuees' property in Bengal was recently concluded bet- 
ween India and Pakistan at a Conference held in Calcutta during 
April, 1948. It lays down that the Governments of East and West 
Bengal will provide legislation providing for the setting up of 
Evacuees’ Property Management Boards in districts or areas from 
where a substantial exodus has taken place. These Boards will 
assume management of properties only on the definite request 
of their owners. Their functions will be of a managerial charac- 
ter and thev will not have the power to alienate the property 
entrusted to'them for management. It is obvious that this agree- 
ment refers to Eastern Pakistan onlv. But it may hr hoped that 


settlement of the question with reference to VVesti-rn Pakistan will 
also be made soon. 

Consequent on a wholesale migration ol pojjulation from 
one Dominion to the other, arrangements bc-caitK' necessar>- also 
for such things as the withdrawal of legal proceedings pending 
in the two Dominions, and for tin- remittance of sentences nr 
punishment ordered upon those who had been convicted. From 
January 13, 1948, it was agreed be tween India and Pakistan that 
the progratnme of exchange- t)f und< r-ltials and jjrisoners would 
begin between East and West Punjab. Unforlunati-lv this agree- 
ment has not worked,* as the Pakistan (»o\'» rnment have taken the 
attitude that the question of repatriation of prisoners from the 
States in Indian Union should be first setth-d. 

EVACUAl ION OF NON-MUSMMS FRf)M SIND AND ‘ 
BAHAWALPUR 

Evacuation from Sind is proceeding sloulv. It has been 

estimated that there an- about 300.000 non-Muslims still in Sind. 

The delay in their evacuation is (aused by the permit system 

introduced by Sind Government, under which intending evacuees 

take considerable lime to be ready to leave. For the evacuation 

of these people special trains have been arrang('d to be run from 

Hyderabad (Sind) or Mirpurkhas to Marwar junction where 

transit camps have been set up for reception. Five ships a week, 

with a total capacit\- of 11,000 passengers, have been put on the 

Karachi-Bombay line and four ships a week, with a total capacity 

of 4.000 passengers, arc plying between Karachi and the Kathiawar 
ports. 

No evacuation from Bahawalpur State was possible for nearly 
four months, .is thf State authorities did not permit non-Muslims 
to leave. I he Nawab gave the pt'rmission ultimatelv as the result 
of the visit of Dr Sushila Na> 7 ar and Mr Leslie Cross at the 
instance of Mahatma Gandhi, and the movement of refugees by 
rail from Bahawalpur to India has started since Februar>- 11. 1948. 

EAST BENGAL MIGRAl ION 

Fhcrc has not been any riot or violent outbuRt in East Bengal 
Since partition; but^c^nomic pressure and the new social order 

•Exchange of prisoners has since taken place between the Dom\r^. 


on a sonu'what aggn’ssivt* assertion of Muslim supre* 
mat V in an avowi div Muslim State have forced manv Hindus to 
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cro'is tile frontier to \V<-st Hengal. It lias been estimated that by 
now oxer one million petiple liavi* migrated to West Bengal from 
East Bengal, and this means a great strain upon the economy of 
\V«st Bengal. The vvholi* <.|uestion was discussed at the Inter- 
Dominion Conh reim- reiently held in Cahutta. The Conference 
has laid doxvn un<*\i «-ptionabN' principl<‘s and has also provided 
organization for putting tiu se prim iples into operation. Each 
Dominion has ret ognized that it is its duty to do justice to its 
minorities. What justii t- means has been broadly specified: and 
provincial and district board represt'ntatives of the minorities 
hax’c been gixen the task of ensuring that these objectives arc 
ait.iined. It may be ho[)ed that as a result of the working of this 
,igrcemc*nt the flow of non-Muslims from East Bengal will 
diminish. 

REI L'RN OF MUSLIM EVACUEES FO INDIA 

During the- last two months there has been a continued move- 
nn-nt of Muslims from lower Sind, mainly from Karachi and 
Hvderabad. back to India. Almost all the Muslims returning to 
India are moving to Delhi Province or to west U.P. Various 
reasons have bee n put forward to explain this movement. Sind 
has weh omed agric ultural labourers, but its agriculture, based only 
on occasional irrigation, is unfamiliar and intensely difficult to 
those accustomed to the more generous canals of U.P. and to 
well irrigation. lo the non-agriculturist. Sind has nothing to 
offer. However that may be. the return of Muslims will impose 
a heavy strain upon the etonomy of the Dominion. Cognizant of 
this danger, the Government of India has nxrntly introduced the 
pennit system to check this movement. 


CiHAPIER V 


PROBLEM OF INDIAN STATES 

LIQUIDAI ION OF PARAMOL'MCV 

I he F’lan of June !i. 1947. Iiad, like- tin pn \ ions ]>r(tp(isals 
ol the Cabinet Mission of Mav 16. 19-16. di-all almeest e-xc lusivc-lv 
with the problem of the transfer of power in Rriti.sli India. 
The only referi-nee to Indian States in tln-si- projKJsals was a small 
paragraph which slated that the- polit y pre\ iousis outlined h\ 
the Cabinet Mission in 1946 remained unt lianged. I he Indian 
Indcpendcnn' At t passed by Parliament in Jvilv. 1947. pro\ id«-d 
that 


"the suzerainty of His Majesty over the Indian State's 
lapses, and with it. all treaties and agreements in forte at 
the date of the passing of this Act between His Maje.stv and 
the Rulers of Indian Stat<-s. all functions ext'rcisahle by His 
Majesty at that date with respect to Indian States, all obliga- 
tions of His Majesty e.xisting at that date towards Indian 
States or the rulers the reof, and all powers, rights, authority 
or jurisdit tion exert isable- by His Majesty at that date- in or 
in relation to Indian States by treaty, grant, usage, sullerane-e 
or otherwise.” 


In the whole plan, beyond the pro\ ision enabling the States to 
accede to either of the two Dominions there was absolutely nothing 
said about the role of the States in the new set-up in India where 
two independent Dominions were now going to he established. 

This appeared to create a serious problem for independi-nt 
India to be. for it caused on all sides considerable apprehension 
that the integrity of the country might not be kept up. Tht- 
Indian States were so far flung, so disparate in size and strength, 
and so cut up by inter%’ening Indian territor\' that the formation 
of a federation of the States in India would be an impossible 
adventure. Arid if they did not come into the Indian Union as 
a federal group they would have to come in either as so many 
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individual units or as groups formed of contiguous States. 
Alti rnativcly, they would remain completely independent units 
like so many islands, a kind of no man’s land, cut off from the 
rest of India. The problem seemed a gigantic one but, as Lord 
Moiintbatti'n said in his address to the Indian Constituent 
.Assembly on August 15, 1947, it was tackled successfully by the 
• far-sichte d statesman,” Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 

1 he overwhelming majority of States were geographically 

linked to India, and therefore this Dominion had bv far the 

* 

greater stake in the solution of the States’ problem. To conduct 
the relations of the Government of India with the States in 
matters of common concern, a separaU- States Department was 
formed on July 5. 1947. and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel assumed 
< harge of it. The States Minister pointed out to the Rulers that 
<-ven outside the field of Paramountcy there e.xisted a very wide 
scope in which relations between India and th«- States had been 
regulated by enlightened mutual interest and could continue to 
be so regulated. Paramountcy, in the sen.se of submission of 
States to foreign ^^•ill, was always an unjustified expedient and 
had properly been brought to an end, but Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel said that it would be highly unfortunate if this freedom 
from domination now won were utilized in a manner which would 
b( injurious to the common interest of India or which militated 
against the ultimate paramountcy of popular interest and welfare 
or which r<“sulted in the abandonment of that mutually useful 
relationship which had developed between British India and 
Indian States during the last century. 

ACCESSION 

The States Minister appealed to the Rulers to accede to the 
Union in matters of common concern and to join the Constituent 
Assembly. Defence, Foreign Affairs and Communications were 
three widely accepted subjects in which the interests of the Union 
and th<’ States w'cre common. On this even the States Rulers 
had expressed their agreement when they met together to appoint 
their Negotiating Committee for the purpose of negotiating with 
the Committee appointed by the Constituent Assembly and to 
consider the report of this Committee afterwards. It was, as 
Lord Mountbatten said, a great triumph of realism and sense of 


responsibility on the part of the Rulers of the Stat»-s as well as 
the Government of India that an Instrument of Accession was 
produced on the basis of these three subjects which was equally 
acceptable to both sides and ^vhich was so simple and straight- 
forward that within less than three weeks practically all the- States 
concerned signed it and a unified political structure- covering over 
three hundred million people and the* major part of the Indian 
sub-continent was established. 

By August 1:'), 1947, as many as 136 Salute and fully jurisdii - 
tional States had signed the Instrument of Accc-ssion and acced«-d 
to the Union, lo jiut the matter dilfercntly. only two State s of 
first class importance had remained outside the Union, viz 
Junagadh and Hyderabad. Kashmir had refrained from acced- 
ing to either the Dominion of India or Pakistan: being contiguous 
to both Dominion*^, it dec ided to remain outside* the ambit r»f both. 


JUNAGADH 

It wa.s c learlv understood from the- vctn' bc iiinniie’ dial 
although the States were theore tically free to link their future 
with whichever Dominion thc-y wished or to remain inde pendent, 
there was the principle of gc-ographical contiguity which could 
not be evaded in dec iding the question of accession. Addressing 
a special meeting of the Chamber of Princes on July 2.'), 1947, 
the Viceroy in his capacity as Crown Representative had .-.vplained 
this quite clearly to the Rulers of Indian States and their re pn- 
sentatives. The Nawab of Junagadh attended this meeting. 
Still he decided, without asking the advice of his subjects and 
against the advice of his fellow princes of Kathiawar, to acc-de 
to Pakistan instead of to the Indian Dominion with whic h th.- 
State of Junagadh was geographically contiguous. 

The Govc-rnment of India lost no time in informing the 
Goverrmient of Pakistan of the impropriety of this accession, and 
demanded a clear verdict by public referendum. I'he Nawab 
never having consulted his people in ix*gard to accession, could 
not face tlic difficulties created by the geographical situation of 
the State and the will of hrs own people, and left the State with 

tide of public fcvhnp. the Denvan and the* Commissioner of Police^ 



A Raznkr^r rally 


aIio were' left in charge of the administration of the State, ulti* 
iiatcly approat-hrd (hr Indian Government Regional Commis- 
iioner at Rajkot xvith the request that the Government of India 
.hould take over th«- administration of Junagadh. 

Thr administration was tak. n over on November 9. 1947, 
,ut the Government of India proelaimed that they would decide 
the question of Junagadh in aceordanee with'- the wishes of the 
ueoni,- of Junagadh. A plebiscite was aeeordingly held m Juna- 
,adh as W.11 as in the smaller States, which were at one hme 
dairned by Junagadh, from February- 12 to 1^ 

I he result of the plebisrite was in all eases 
favour of aeeession to the Indian Uniom ^ 
the total numher of voters on the roll was 200,569 (4 1," 
lirns and 178,969 non-Muslims), the number "f P° gj j 

190,870. Of these, 190,779 were for India and only 




HYDERABAD SIGNS AGREEMENT WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF INDD 
Hij. Excellency Lord Mountbatten. Governor General of India affixin.i I i • , 
tho „«r.enen. with th. Hyjcrobnd dolo8„,i„„. ^ 0,7^1 F , ’"'"T ' 

Mr. Ahdur Rahim, Mr. Ptn^ala Vck.atarama rI v .3 "Z 

..mhets o, the Hyderabad deW«ati„„. Mt. V. ... Menon, Soc^:;' 

on His Excellency's loft. 


HYDERABAD 


For scvrral works the Ni^a.n of Hyderabad was unable ,o 
come to any decision on the question of accession. A standstill 
agieement for one year In the first instance was iventuallc 

■■until new agreements f„ th' behaB Ire'^^^r''"! 
and administrative agreements as to the matten; of coinmon'eoT 
ftrn. including External Affairs, Defence and Pnron • ■ 

-hieh were existing between the CrZ and ^he 3"'" 
n.cd.ately before August 15 , 1947 , shall in so far as .nay be appro-' 






miles west otbrmagar and at the head of Jhclum gorge. The raiders looted the place, burnt 
buildings, killed the inhabitants indiscriminately and abducted women This photograph of 
Baramula. taken after it was liberated by Indian Army troops on November 8. shows the extent 

of damage done by the raiders to this once populous and thriving town. 
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priatc continue as hct\v<’cn the Dominion of India and the 
Nizam.” 

The conclusion of a standstill ai^reeiiunt was «-xjjecled to 
create an atmosphere of goodwill between the Indian Dominion 
and the State of Hyderabad. Unfortunately tension has not yet 
eased. I'he reactionary (ominunal sentiment in the State found 
expression in the organization called Majlis-i-Ittehad-Musahnein, 
with its military volunteer corps of Razakars, whidi asserted that 
the sovereignty of the Hyderabad State vests in the 20 lakh 
Muslims of the State, of which the Nizam is merely a symbol. 
The total population of Hyderabad is over 163 lakhs, of which 
Muslims form a minority of just 12 per eem. I'he standstill 
agreement could have resolved tlu* eonlliet if tile Nizam bad 
acted in pursuaiuc of the spirit of the agreement. He did not 
do so. however, and life and property of tlie people were being 
increasingly subjected to the tyranny of the Razakars. 'I'he 
Govc'inment of India made several attempts to airive at a friendly 
settlement of the jiroblein of the relations betwetm India and 
Hyderabad but these were negatived by the extremist communal 
attitude of the Majlis, which appanmtly was abk' to dictate the 
course of policy in the State. But, as the Indian Prime Minister 
said, it is impossible for Hyderabad to stand against the tide of the 
time and continue with its mediaeval feudal system of Government 
especially when people are enjoying responsible government ever>'- 
where else in India, in Provinces as well as in States. As the 
Razakar’s activities continued unabated, the Government of India 
finally made up its mind to take f)olice action against Hyderabad 
and reoccupy the cantonment of Secunderabad, which had been 
vacated under the terms of the Standstill Agreement. The 
Razakar-controlled government of Hyderabad opposed the entr>' of 
Indian troops for five days and then offered its surrender. The 
Nizam confessed that he was helpless in the hands of the Razakars 
It is now certain that the settlement of affairs in Hyderabad will 
be made in conformity with the broad policy pureued in the other 
States by the Government of India. 

KASHMIR 

The State of Jammu and Kashmir is geographically con- 
tiguous to both India and Pakistan, and, as it had vital economic 




A PANIC-STRICKEN CROWD IN DUDHANI VILLAGE. 
Tliis village w.is looted by the Razakars tiie night before. 


and (ultural links \\ith both, the Ruler of the State wished to 
take time to decide to which Dominion the State should accede 
or whether it was not in the best interest of the State to stand 
independent with cordial and friendly relations with both Domi- 
nions. While the State authorities wen- thus in the process of 
coming to a decision on the question, a perfidious attack was 
made on Kashmir from the north-\vest by raiders from the tribal 
area with the assistance of Pakistan. “Afridi soldiers in plain 
clothes and desperadoes with modern weapons were infiltrated 
into the State at first in Poonch area, then in Sialkot and finally 
in mass in the area adjoining Hazara district.” Unable to face 
with the limited number of troops at the disposal of the State 
the mass infiltration of tribesmen coming regularly in motor 
trucks and fully armed with up-to-date weapons, the Maharaja 
appealed to the Government of India on October 24, 1947, to 




FIGHTING IN THE UKI-CHAKOTHI SECTOR 


While a team of Royal Indian Engineer? reconstruct a bridge lift l urningbv the retreat 
mg raiders along Un-Domel Road, a column of Indian lufantry cc ntinues their onward 
[Mish cowards their next ob,eetive. An e.ghtfoot plank forms an improvised bridge 

acro55 the roijgli noll.ih. 


.uTopt tiu- aacssion of his State to the Indian Union and to 
rrseue the State from wanton a^Rression. At the same time the 
. laharaja expressed liis resolve to set up a responsible popular 
Government m the State.under the leadership of Sheikh Abdullah 
the President of the National Conference. 


I he Gov.-rnrnent of India decided to accept the accession of 
Kashmir State to the Dominion of India, but made it plain that 
when peace and order was established the c,uestion of accession 
''OU C settled finally by a reference to the wishes of the people. 




FJGHTINJ IN JAMMU PROVINCE. 

Indian troops advance in Jhangar area under cover of smoke. 

Meanwhile, in response to the Maharaja’s appeal for military 
aid, the Government of India sent troops of the Indian arm> 
to help the State forces to defend the territory and to protect 
the lives, property and honour of the people. 

The fighting with the raiders continued, but as the raiders 
had their base and training centres in the adjoining Pakistan 
territories it was impossible for the Indian forces to dislodge t cm 
without transgressing the international law and crossing over into 
Pakistan territories. The Government of India requested the 
Pakistan authorities not to allow their territory to be used by h 
raiders; but Pakistan Government kept on professing ncutra it 
in the Kashmir war and its own lack of capacity to stop the 
raiders from entering Kashmir State. As a last resort, convinced 
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of the justice of their ease and having ample proofs of the com- 
plicity of Pakistan authorities with the Kashmir raids and of help 
to tlie raiders with weapons, petrol and even military leadei-ship, 
the Government of India reh-rred tlie whole ( ase to the UNO 

Security Council. 

0 

After long discussion, tlic Security Council passt d a resolution 
stating that ‘‘the eaily lestoralion of peace and order in Jammu 
and Kashmir is ('ssential and tiiat India and Pakistan sliould do 
their utmost to bring about a cessation of all figluing.” I he 
Council decided to apjJoint a cojnmission ( onsisting of members. 
The Commission visited the Indian sub-continent and proposed to 
the Governments of India and Pakistan, with a view to facilitating 
the taking of necessary measures both with rcspec l to the restora- 
tion of peace and order and the holding of plebiscite by the two 
Governments acting in co-operation with each other and with the 
commission, that they should give a ‘cease fire’ order to their 
forces. The Government of India e.spresscd its willingness to do 
so, but the Pakistan Government rc'fuscd. I he world has now 
to see what this Commission will do and how the laigci (|uesiIon 
of Indo-Pakistan relations, which the Pakistan representative had 
so vigorously raised before the Security Council, will be ultimately 
decided. 

SEMI-JURISDICTIONAL AND NON-JURISDIC I IONAL 
STATES 

The States Ministry designed a separate Instrument of 
Accession for tile semi-jurisdictional States. In their rase the 
Dominion of India was permitted to “e.scrcisc in relation to the 
administration of civil and criminal justice in these States all such 
powere, authority and jurisdiction as were at any time e.'cerrisable 
by His Majesty’s Representative for the exercise of the functions 
ol the Crown in its relations with Indian States.” In regard to 
non-jurisdictional Talukas. Thanas and Estates, the Political 
Department had sought in 1943 to integrate them with the larger 
btates in whose neighbourhood they happened to be situated °by 
mtroduemg an attachment scheme, which was now terminated 
On Aupst 15. 1947, all these Estates were taken under the direct 
protection of the Dominion Government by giving to the chiefs 





INAUGURATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF KATHIAWAR. 

In the presence of Sardar Vall.ibhbh.n Patel. Deputy Prime Minister of India, the 
Jamsaheb of Nawanagar. Rajpramukii ot S.iuraslitra. takes the oath of office on February 
15. the historic date when tlie United States of Kathiawar came into being. 

till* privilege of executing In.strunient.s of Ac cession .suitably draft- 
ed to meet their reejuirements. 

MOVEMENT FOR RESPONSIIiLE GOVERNMENF 

With the coming of independence to India the movement 
for responsible government in the States naturally became more 
vigorous. Some Rulers who were quick to see vhe signs of the 
times gave responsible government to their people without trouble. 

As the Deputy Prime Minister of India said, ‘’it has already be- 
come obvious that if a Ruler lags behind in the movement for 
the establishment of full responsible governnumt.. he will do so 


to his disadvantage and to the disadvantage of his people;” for 
when the new eonstitution framed bv the Indian Constituent 
Assembly is pul into eneel it will !)«• a most unfortunate posiliorj 
for a Stall- to have a system ot govi rnmeni lontrasting with the 
underlying spirit of the m-w Indian i onstitution. 


MERGERS AND UNIONS 

Anothi-r result of tlu- coining of independence and of the 
partition of thi* country lias been tlie giowing realization that the 
< ra of small states had ended. I he problem ( ame into pro- 
minence when in the Eastern States tln ir was a popular move- 
ment asking for the demot ratization of the State Government, 
the strain of which the authorities found it difTicult to withstand. 
In one of these stales, namely, Nilgiri. the Ruler had to leave the 
Slate for his life; in another State in the same area the Ruler 
was prevented from returning to his lapital. I he Rulers natu- 
rally asked for the intervention of the Slates Ministry. Ihe 
Ministry was anxious to find some permanent solution of what 
uas going to be a troubh-st.iiu- c|u. stion. Discussion bet\veen the 
Slates Minister and the Rulers brouglu a solution in sight, and 
that ronsisted m the administrative integration of the States terri- 
t<*iics with lh<' adjoining Provinii^s. 

Historians will find ample pree. dents for Slates’ mergers in 
Germany and Central Europe as ivcentlv as tlie 19th century 
i-rec cities, duchies, bishoprii-.s, baronies and liny principalities 

Uth t u Rule rs, by wh.ch ,h.- Rulcne were allowed to retain their 
hereditary ..ties and dignities and were guaranteed a fixed annual 
venue. pe-rpetuity. The- administration of the State- was 
tiansfijre d to the Province s. Under this scheme, 23 States have- 

ser'lnil .1 total area of 

- ,oas5 sep miles, a total population of 40 5 HL-hs . i 

annu l ne of Rs. IOO.'bS lahhs: t^^Stmes ^aTe tleS 
^Mtn Bihar, involving a total nf ° ^ 

tion of 9 uizk y ^'1- “'“K a total popula- 

u total annual rewenue of Rs 4%^ 

lakhs; lo States have merged with CP -inH U • i 
total area of fklfi ^ Ktrai, involving a 

? sq. miles, a total population of 38 34 t-iLi 

and a total annual revenue of Rs. 88 3I lakhs- 3 Sr i ^ 
merged with J States have 

rg a M.udras, mvolv.ng a total area of 1,444 sq. miles. 




INAUGURATION OF THE MATSYA UNION. , 

'he Hon’blc Mr. N. V. Gadgil inaugurating the United btate of at the Special 

Durbar held in Bharatpur on March 17. J9^8. The new Union consists ^ 
itates of Dholpur. Bharatpur. Alwar and Karau i. At the fi, 

dministcred the oath of office to the Kajpramukh. the Maharaja -i „ 

Tn\sters<>i the new Cabinet headed by Mr Shobha Ram. Left to Righ^: H.H the 
4aharaia of Bharatpur: H. H. the Maharaja of Dholpur: he Hon ble 

a total population of 4.83 lakhs and a total annual revenue of 
Rs. 30.81 lakhs; 3 States have merged with East Punjab, involv- 
inc a total area of 370 sq. miles, a total population of 8.67 lakhs 
and a total annual revenue of Rs. 8.05 lakhs; and 305 States have 
merged with Bombay, involving a total area of 34,894 sq. miles, 
a total population of 43.17 lakhs and a total annual revenue ol 

Rs. 307.15 lakhs. 

The merger of the smaller States with the Provinces clarified 
the whole atmosphere in the country. The people of the State 
found a solution which afforded a real remedy for their diih- 
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RECONSTITUTION OF RAJASTHAN UNION. 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, administers the oath of 
allegiance to the Maharana of Udaipur, the new Rajpramukh of the Rajasthan Union at 

the ceremony held in Udaipur on April 12. 1948. 

cultics. The Rulers saw in it clear advantages: it assured them 
a dignity and a perpetual income and freed them from the ever- 
increasing problems of administration. ^Vhe^c merger with 
Provinces was either not feasible or not considered desirable, the 
Slates decided to form Unions of their own. Among the most 
impressive of such Unions was the Union of 449 States of 
Kathiawar (Saurashtra) under the ruler of Nawanagar as the 
Rajpramukh. This Union comprises an area of 33,946 sq. miles, 
a population of 32.09 lakhs and a total annual revenue of about 
Rs. 8 crores. Other Unions arc those of 

Matsya, comprising 4 States of Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur 
and Karauli with a total area of 7,589 sq. miles, a total 

( 
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Siifvl.ir V’.illiibiibhiii P.itel. l^oputy Pnnio Mlnistoi and Minister for States swears in tnc 
iM jh.ir.ij.i Ilf I’.iti.il.i .IS R.ijpr imiiklj of the Union of P.itiulii and East Punjab States, at 
tlic solemn ceremony field at Patiala on July 15. 19-18. The Union consists of the 
ot Pati.d.i. Kapurth.da. Nabha. Jind. Faridkot. Malcrkotla. Kalsia and Nalagarh. The 
Ruler ot Patial.i will be tlie Rajpramukli of the Union for life and the Maharaja ot 

Kapurtfialu will be the Uparajpramukii for life. 

population of I8.!i8 lakhs and a total annual revenue 
of Ks. 18:J.06 lakhs: 

Kajasthan, eoriiprising 10 States of Rajputana with a total 
area of 29.977 stj. miles, a population of 42.62 lakhs 
and a total annual revenue of Ks. 316.67 lakhs: 

Kast Punjab and Patiala, eoniprising 8 States of East Punjab 
with a total area of lO.OOt) stj. miles, a population of 35 
lakhs and a total annual revenue of Rs. 5 erores; 

Madhyabharat. eoniprising 22 States of Central India with a 
total area of 47,000 .sq. miles, a population of 72 lakhs and 
a fot.al annual revenue of Rs. 8 crorcs; 




THE PRIME MINISTtR INAUGURATES THE BIGGEST UNION OF INDIAN STATI 

l;;^andit Ja\valiarl;»l Nehru swears in the Maharaja of Indore as U parajpramukh of the 
Uwalior-Indore-Malvva Union at Gwalior on May 2S, 19-18 Madhvabharat. as this 
union of 22 Malwa States is called, has an area of about 48.000 square miles, a popula- 
tion of over seven millions and an yearly revenue of Rs. 9 crores. The Rajasthan Union, 
the second biggest Union, has an area of only 30,000 square miles. 


Vindhya Pradesh, comprising 33 States of the Bundhelkhand 
and Baghelkhand region with a total area of 24,398 si|. 
miles, a population of 35.69 lakhs and a total annual 
revenue of Rs. 243.3 lakhs; and 


Himachal Pradesh, comprising 24 States of the Himalaya 
region in East Punjab, with a total area of 11,2.34 st|. 
miles, a population of 10.46 lakhs and a total annual 
revenue of Rs. 91.04 lakhs. 


These mergers and Unions have brought about a romplete 

regrouping of Indian political units; and it may be expected that 

the w’orking of the new federal constitution will be greatly helped 
by this development. 





CHAPIEK VI 


DEFENCE AND ARMED FORCES 

"Rawly in peace time has a fighting force suffered such great 
VK issiludes during so short a period as the Indian Army during 
the days of its partition. Following the decision to partition the 
country, the Army had to be divided and the reconstitution, 
which began immediately, meant the breaking up of battalions, 
regiments, installations, training institutions, etc.” 

-Hon'blc SARDAR BALDEV SINGH 

DIVISION OF IHE ARMED FORCES 

1 Ik* partition of the country involved the division of Indian 
Armed Forces, whicli for generations had functioned as a closely 
knit unit, displaying the highest qualities of fellowship and com- 
mon sacrifice among the soldiers. Forming a part of the same 
fabric, the Indian soldiers spoke the same language, shared their 
joys and sorrows alike and fought shoulder to shoulder against 
common enemies on the battlefields all over the globe. Together 
they guarded the honour, the frontiers and outposts of India, 
and the friendship that developed on the unit parade grounds 
and in recreation rooms was further intensified on the bullet- 
swept fields. On August 15, 1947, ended one golden chapter in 
the history of the Indian Aimed Forces — one of the finest fight- 
ing machines in the world — when they were reconstituted into 
the Armed Forces of India and the Armed Forces of Pakistan. 

7'hc problem of the reconstitution of the Indian Armed 
Forces was not an easy one, for the Units had a mixed composi- 
tion and were organized on a territorial basis. After some nego- 
tiation it was decided by the Partition Council that the division 
of the Armed Forces should be based on the following principles : 

(1) that Indian Union and Pakistan should have each with- 
in their own territories forces which (a) are with effect 
from August 15, under their own operational control; 
(b) arc on August 15, predominantly composed of 
non-Muslims and Muslims respectively; and 
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(2) that moveable stores and equipment such as vehicles, 
guns, tanks, etc. should be divided between the two 
Armed Forces in proportion to their respective strengths. 

I he partition of the Armed Forces was <'fTeetc‘d in two stages. 

The first stage comprised a more or less rough and ready division 
of the existing forces on a communal basis followed bv immediate 
movement into Pakistan area of all Muslim-majority Units that 
were stationed outside that area, and rnovt-ment into India of all 
ex( lusi\-cly non-Muslim or non-Muslim-rnajoritv Units then located 
in the Pakistan area. 


I h(' nc.st stage consisted in th<' < ombing out of the Units 
themselves on the basis of voluntary transfer. To this, however, 
there was one <-X(cption. nann-ly. that a Muslim from Pakistan 
then serv ing in th<* Armed Fon t-s was not given the option of 
joining the Armed Fortes of the Indian Union, and similarly a 
non-Muslim from tin* rest of India serving in the Armed Forces 
was not givt'n the liberty to join the Armed Forces of Pakistan. 
There was, however, no objection to non-Muslim personnel from 
Pakistan and Muslim personnel from the rest of India electing to 
serve in the Armi'd Forces of the Indian Union and of Pakistan 
respectively. 


'Fhe Indian army at the time of partition comprised 30 per 
cent Muslims. 7 per cent Gurkhas and the rest non-Muslims. 
In the navy and the air force, the proportion of Muslims and 
non-Muslims was 40:60 and 20:80 respectively. The governing 
principle in allocating units of infantry, armoured corps, artiller>' 
and engineers between India and Pakistan, had been their com- 
position. The majority of the regiments already largely composed 
of the Muslims were assigned to Pakistan and the rest to India. 
In order to avoid unnecessarv' transfer of individual soldiers. 


Muslim sub-units of pn'dominantly Hindu units, ordered to move 
into the Dominion of India, were held back in Pakistan. Similarlv 
Hindu sub-units were detained in India. 


The division of the navy was made, in the words of Lord 
Mountbatten, on <ommon sense lines, in that it was based on tht 
actual needs of the two Dominions rather than on exact anth- 
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metical split. A midtile course was adopted in the ease of the 
allocation ol tlic KIAI' Squadrons. 

I he Armed Forces of undivided India were distributed bet- 
wet ii Iiulia and Pakistan as follows : — 


ARMY 

India 

Pakistan 

InfantrN Kegiments 

15 

8 

Armonred Ca)rps 

12 

6 

Aitillcr\- Kegiments 

18/, 

8/a 

Fngineering Units 

61 

34 

Signal Uorps 

Distribution of the existing lay- 

Supply Units IRIASC) 

out on tin* territorial basis. 

Indian Flet trieal and Met hanieal 



Fngineers Units 

10 

4 

Indian Pioneer Clorps 

Croup Mead Quarters 2 coys 


& 9 c'ovs. 

4 


RI.AS I ransport Units 

:h 

17 

Ambulance Platoons 

Indian Army Medical Cor[)s 

15 

7 

( Hospitals) 

82 

34 

Military Farms 

29 

20 

\AVy (R. I. N.) 

Sloops 

4 

2 

Frigates 

2 

2 

Fli'ct Mine-Sweepers 

12 

4 

Corvettes 

1 

— 

Survey Ships 

1 


Trawlers 

4 

2 

Motor Mine-Swei’pers 

4 

2 

Motor Launch 

Harbour Defence Motor 

1 


Launch 

4 

4 

Landing craft 

All existing major 
& minor landing craft. 


AIR FORCE (R. I. A. F.) 

Fighter Squadrons 

7 

2 

1 

Transport Squadrons 

1 


The number of units of the army allotted to the Dominions 
was not, however, a correct index of the proportion assigned to 



First ship to leave India with British troops. 


them, for it did not take into consideration Gurklia Units, 'riien 
again, the number of units allotted referred only to regiments, 
and as a regiment could consist of anything from 3 to 6 battalions, 
the proportion of regiments did not e.xactly reflect the proportion 
of active battalions. Some units were smaller than others and 
many stood in need of being reorganized after the \’oluntary 
transfer of individuals had taken place. 

There were ten Gurkha Regiments in the army of undivided 
India. None of them went over to Pakistan. By an interim 
agreement between the Governments of India, Nepal and the 
U.K. six of them were retained in the Indian Army and four 
were transferred to the British Army. In the final settlement 
reached on November 9, 1947, arrangements were made for the 
continued employment of Gurkha Officers and men in the Indian 



LAST BRITISH BATTALION IN INDIA DEPARTS. 

The First Gattalicn of rl:o Son erset Light Infantry marches through the Gateway of 

India. Bombay, before sailing for the United Kingdom. 


Arrnv, and it was decided that Indian Officers would in the 
future be posted in the Gurkha Units. 

In addition to the Indian Artned Foret's, there %vere four 
ngular British battalions stationed in India. As a corollary to 
the British decision to transfer power to the Dominions, the 
withdrawal of the British Forces in India was also settled and 
it was assured that the process would ( oiniTU'nee immedinU'ly after 
the transfer of power and would he eompictc'd as early as possible. 
The Iirst eentingent of the British Army left the Indian short-- 
oii August 7. 1947. and the last one, the .Somerset Light Infantry, 

: ailed on Fehruarv 28. 1948. 
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DIVISION OF STORES AM) ORDNANCE FACTORIES 

No agreement could b<- reai lied on the division of store s and 
ordnance factories between the two Coverninents. At one titiu- 
it was decided to refer the matter to the- Arbitral I rilnmal. Rut 
ultimately a compromise- was ellee te d be twe e n the two (iove-rn- 
inents. which pros ided 

(1) 1 hat "Pakistan’s shaie- of the- niilit.nv sieni-s \\ill lie- 
one-third of the stoe ks lie ld in India and Pakistan on tlie date of 
partition or one-third of die- m.iinti n.ine e and l e se jAe- n ejiiire • 
inents of the two Dominions (alenlale cl on an agn-.-d h.isis. whieli- 
ever is less. The- balanee. if anv. uill fall to India's shaf ." 

(2) I hat "no physie al dis ision of the- oicinane e- f.n lorie-s 

will take place, the Indian Deiminion taking full Mabilitv for the ir 

book value. India agreed to make asailabl.- to Pakistan a sum 

o. Rs. 6 ( rores to be- drawn as and whe n it e|uire-tl by wa\' of 

assistance towards the setting up of ordnarue- fae torie-s and a few- 

other essential institutions like- a Se-e urity Printing I'lrss.” l liere- 

were 16 ordnance fat torie-s. all of whit h India retained under 
this agreement. 


EFFECTS OF PAR'H I ION 

Partition changed prominently the contoui^ of defence of 
oth the Dominions. Undivided India had about 8.000 s(j. niile-s 
of land and sea frontiers and was expose-d to foreign aggre-ssion 
especially on the north-we-st and north-e-asi from land ’ and on 
the south from the sea. The use of modern mass destrut tive 
weapons, such as heavy bombers, subrnarint-s. and atomic homb.s 
has greatly increased her vulnerability, thn-alening seriouslv her 
‘nse population and coneentrnted Industrie;, and her Ion<- trade 
and sea routes. Consequent on partition the burden of 'india’s 
tfence which was formerly the rcsi^onsibility of Great Ilrifiin 
transfe-rred to the Dominions. Pakistan has now to hear the 
us of ,hc defence of .he N.fV. Feon.ie,. Peovinee uhieh Z 
the Government of United India nearly Rs. -H/, crores anmnllv 

oiled’''' In .iddition sh<- is 

apart “.’’hh '"‘n'lr.-ds of miles 

^ wh Indian tcrritor>- falling in between. On the other 
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hand. India lias to shoulder responsibility for protecting and 
guarding approximately 2,350 miles of sea frontier and 2,600 
miles oi Pakistan borders in addition to her north-eastern frontier. 

With the exception of the countries in the north-west, the 
Indian Dominion has inherited almost all the old neighbours, and 
fortunately in her relationship with them she has had no evil 
legal ies to wipe out. She has a large fund of goodwill to build 
her future relations on friendly lines with them. Informal talks 
have already taken place between India and Great Britain, 
Ceylon. Burma, Malaya and Australia for purely defensive 
treaties and it is hoped that their successful conclusion will lay 
the foundation of a regional security structure without arousing 
suspicions among the big Powers or prejudicing in any manner 
India’s obligation to the United Nations. 


NA nONALIZA I ION OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Before partition, the Indian Armed Forces were overwhelm- 
ingly officered by the Britishers. There were 10,000 British 
Officers in the Indian Army. Only half a dozen of the brigade 
and sub-area commands were held by Indians and there was no 
Indian Office*!' commanding a division, an area or any of the 
army (ommands. Out of a total cadre of 850, there were 200 
British commissioned and warrant Officers in the R.I.N., while 
100 R.A.F. Officers and 600 R.A.F. airmen were working on the 
personnel of the R.I.A.F. 


With the decision to dissolve the Supreme Commander’s 
Office in November last, agreement was also reached to terminate 
the services of the British Officers, and consequently three months 
notice was served on them. A number of them whose services 
were requisitioned by the Government of India were offered new 
terms, as negotiated with His Majesty’s Government in November, 
1947 The policy of the Government of India m this respect was 
to retain gei^ on loan the services of about 300 Br.t.h 
Officers and instructors, as commanders of certain training u 
and establishments or of certain technical units, and to procee 
with the nationalization of the rest of the jobs left vacant by the 
withdrawal of the British personnel* 


J he indian Government ta< kled the sitiiatifni with x itioiir 
and despite many odds and heav y responsihiliti«-s a( ( omplished 
in a surprisingly short time the Indianization of tin- 
Armed Forces. A large measure of surtess in the task had 
already been achieved by January, 1948. and it was estimated 
that by April, except for !U)() Ikitisli OfficiTS to be emplovr-d mostlv 
in instructional establishments, teclmical arms and a few on the 
staff and as advisers, the rest of the Indian armv induding the 
High Command would be officered almost entirely bv Indians. 
The following table illustrates the progn-ss mad<- itj the ji.ition.i- 
lization of tin* .Armed Forces : 

Except for a small variation in regard to a few individual 
appointments, the pace of nationalization has be< n kept to tin- 
programme. In one important respect, however, the Govern- 
ment have found it necessary to depart from the schedule, and 
that is in the retention of General Bucher as the Commaiuli r- 
in-Chief of the Armed Forces. 

REORGANIZATION OF DEFENCE AND TRAINING 
FACILITIES 

The Government of India is fully alive to the necessity and 
importance of India’s defence and is taking all possible steps to 
make the country strong enough to defend herself against any 
aggression. India’s Armed Forces arc being strengthened and re- 
organized to bring them in line with the new status of the countrv'. 

A territorial force, a second-line defence force, is being raised 
on a zonal basis by the Government with a total strength of 
130,000. It is hoped that it will be possible to raise all the non- 
technical units, including the infantry battalions, the railway and 
post units and a number of other technical units included in 
the plan, within one year. In its final picture the territorial 
army will be officered mostly by Officers with territorial army 
commission. But in the beginning, it will be ncccssaiy- to post 

officers of the regular army for the raising and training of those 
units. 


• See overleaf for the tabic. 
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On March 13. 1948. tlic Oovcrnincnt announced its dc-cision 
to raise a National Cadet Corps as a lirst step towards the spr< ad 
<'i military training amongst studc-nts in stluxtls and (olleges. 
i hr broad object of the Coi j>s is <lelined as llie dc-veloj)inent ol 
character and ( oinradeship. ideals of servi( i* and jjowei' of leader- 
ship and stimulation of interest in th<- country’s defence, and it 
is expected that the Corps will grow into a lirst c lass organization 
and constitute a nursc-ry for the training of future- officers of the 
Armed Forces. '1 he Corps will consist of three- divisions, a Se nior 
Division intended for the- Universities and Colle-gc-s. with a 
strength of 32.340: a Junior Division for the hovs of sc hools, with 
a strength of 13.3.000: and a Girls’ Division. 


training facili ties 

With conditions n-turning to normal, reorganization of all 
training ('stablishments and schools has been comple*tc*d. Tlu* 
Stall College- and the- RIASC Training School have hc-c-n rc-- 
established and have- started functioning at \Vc41lngtoit and 
Hareilly respc-etivi'ly. The Paracluitc- Training Scliool is in the 
procc*ss of being set up and will commence training shortlv. It 
ts hoped that the numbcT of OflRcc rs will soon inen-ast' and in- 
structional c*stab!ishments will have their full (juota of trained 
Officers. Evc-n- opportunity to send Officc-rs to forc-ign countric-s 
foi course's and training is being fully utiHzc-d. 

1 h'' establishment of the* National Cadc't Corps and the 
Indian lerritorial Army has fulfilled the dc'sire of the- civilian 
population for militan- training. 'The- formcT rc'places the* present 
University Officers 'Training Corps and the latter is only a rc'vival 
of the late Indian Territorial Force on a larger scale. 

It has been decided to set up from January 1. 1949. on an 
cNperimental basis the Inter-Servicc'S Wing of the Indian Militnry 
Academy, which will admit boys betwe-en the ages of 13 and 17 
years. The preliminar>- training for all the thrc'e services will be 
earned out in this wing and the Officer cadets after completion 
o training will be sent to their respective services training esta- 
lishmcnts for further training. 4'he cadets for the Army will 
continue their training at the Indian Militar>- Academy, to be 
renamed as the Military- Wing. This set-up corresponds to the 



INDIA'S FIRST HOME-BUILT MODERn‘nAVAL VESSEL TAKEN TO SEA. 


The '‘Jala Usha*‘ photographed immediately after launcinng on March 14, 19 . ^ 
Vizagapneom by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The “Jala U^ha , is a singlc-^rcw 
steamer having a deadweight capacity of 8,000 tons on a draft of 25 feet. , 

I dimensions arc : ovcral length 415 feet, moulded breadth 52 feet and moulded * 
feet and 6 inches. The vessel is propelled by a single screw triple expansion recipro 
1 ing engine developing 2.600 horse power. The steam of the motive power wi 
supplied by tlirce coal-fired singleended Scotch boilers. The vessel isdesignc or a 
speed of lU knots and is expected to maintain a speed of lOJ knots m service. 


American Training Academy and it is expected that it will 
develop inter-service amity, inculcate an esprit de corps amongst 
the three services, and foster comradeship among the Officers. 
Hitherto the three services were developed as separate entities, 
now it will be possible to have their harmonious development. 




NAVAL DEFENCE 

In the case of a peninsular country like India, her future 
prosperity and national security is to a ver>- large extent Imkc 




with her command of the Indian Ocean. I'hc Gove rnnient of 
India attaches the greatest importance to the development of the 
^aval Force and is anxious to make every possible provision for 
its development. In November, 1947, a delegation was .sent to 
tile United Kingdom to discuss with the British Government the 
question of acquiring certain naval vessels and aircraft and the 
provision of training and other facilities for Officers and men of 
t c Indian Forces. Negotiations were successfully completed and 
^angements were made for the acquisition of certain assets for 
t e training of Indian personnel. Plans are being made to set 


INDIA'S NAVY GETS ITS FIRST CRUISER. 

‘‘rst cruisci to be acquired by the Royal Iiultaii Navy. H. M. I. S. 
Delhi ’ \yas commissioned on September 1. Id32. She mounts .«ix 6-inch jiuns. cijilu 
-inch anti-aircraft guns, four 3-pounder .ind ten smaller guns. She lias eight 21-intii 

designed speed of 32. 5 knots. She will have a complement 
°p ®“icers and warrant officers and 702 ratings. This cruiser ahmg with ’ Ajax ' and 
xeter won the first major naval victory of World War II in the famous River Plate 
nattic against the German Pocket Battleship "Admiral Graf Spec”. The Prime Minister 
of India was in Bombay to welcome H. M. I. S. "Delhi" when she arrived there. 



up the Gunncr\' and Radar and Navigation Schools at Vizaga- 
patain. It is anticipated that the I'orpcdo School at Valsura 
will also be shifted to Cochin and merged with the T.A./s and 
Electrical Schools, when these two Schools are completed. The 
training of the higher ratings will still have to be carried out 
abroad. 


CHAPTER VII 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS AND FOREIGN POLICY 

interna'honal status 

Till August 15, 1947, the Government of India had consti- 
tuted one international personality, enjoying membership of 51 
international bodies. As many as 627 treaties, conventions, and 
agreements covering a long period applied to India. There were 
three categories of such treaties : 

(1) those which were of exclusive interest to India; 

(2) those which were of exclusive interest to Pakistan; and 

(3) those which were of common interest. 

The establishment of two independent Dominions on August 15, 
1947, in India led to the discussion as to which Dominion 
inherited the international obligations and corresponding privi- 
leges contracted by the former Government of India and which 
constituted the successor State so far as membership of the United 
Nations Organisation was concerned. The other ancillary ques- 
tions were the relationship of the two Dominions with the border 
tribes, the future role of the Indian diplomatic and consular 
representations, domicile and nationality of the inhabitants of 
British India, passport restrictions, and the position of Indian 
nationals abroad. 

Pakistan’s representatives maintained that the international 
status of the former Government of India had become extinct as 
from August 15 and that as two independent Dominions of 
equal international status had taken its place, both were eligible 
to lay claim to its rights and obligations. That argument was 
strongly contested by Indian experts who maintained the conti- 
nuity of India’s international status. 


The Partition Council asked its Constitutional Adviser 
to evolve a compromise formula, on the basis of which 
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the Indian Independence (International Arrangements) Order, 
1947, was subsequently promulgated. According to it, the 
membership of all international organizations, together with 
the rights and obligations attached to such membership, devolv- 
ed upon India. Pakistan was left to apply for membership of 
such international organizations as it wanted to join. 
Rights and obligations under the international agreements to 
which pre-partition India was a party devolved upon both 
Dominions and could, if neccssarv-, be apportioned between them, 
such rights and obligations as had exclusive territorial applica- 
tion devolving exclusively upon the Government of the territory 
to which they relate. 

Dr Ivan Kerno, Assistant Secretary-General for Legal Affairs 
in the UNO who investigated the implications of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947, in connection with Pakistan’s contention 
that she was an original member of the UNO, submitted the fol- 
lowing opinion in his memorandum of August 12, 1947, which 
was substantially in conformity with the stand taken by the 
Indian experts and the opinion expressed by the British 
Government : 

“The situation is that of a part of an existing State breaking 
off to form a new State. On this analysis, there is no 
change in the international status of India; it continues as 
a state with all its treaty rights and obligations, and con- 
sequently with all the rights and obligations of membership 
in the United Nations. The territory which breaks off, 
Pakistan, will be a new State; it will not have the treaty 
rights and obligations of the old State, and it will not, 
of course, have membership in the United Nations. 

“In International Law, the situation is analogous to the 
separation of the Irish Free State from Great Britain, and 
of Belgium from the Netherlands. In these cases, the por- 
tion which separated was considered as a new Sute; the 
remaining portion continued as an existing State with all 
the rights and duties which it had before. 

“Apart from separation, the Independence Act has effected 
a basic constitutional change in India. The existing tate 



oi India has briomc a Dominion, and < onsicjucntly has a 
lu'w status in the Hritish Commonwi alth of Nations, indc- 
pendemr in cxU-rnal affairs, and a new form of Govern- 
ment. This. Iiovvever. does not afle<l tiie international 
personality of India, or its status in the Lnitt’d Nations. 


Summing up. Dr. Kerno said ; 

1 ■■ riie new Dominion ol India (ontinues as an original 
Member-State of the United Nations will) all rights and obliga- 
tions of membership. 

2. “Pakistan will lii* a ni’w noti-M< tnber State. In ordi r to be- 
come a Member of the United Nations, it would have 
to applv for admission pin-suanl to .Artic le I of the Gharter 
and its application would be handled under the jx rtinent 
Rules of ProeeduH' of the General Assembly and the Security 
Council. 


3 “I'he rej)resentatives of India on the Kconomic and Social 
Council and the representative of India participating in tlic 
discussion of the Indonesian case in the Security Council 
should be rexjuested to submit new credentials after August 
1”) issued by the Head of the Governmemt. or the Foreign 
Minister of the Now Dominion of India.” 


RFLAI IONSHIP \VHH HORDER I RIBES 

IhcTc' existed a special relationship between Hritisli India 
and the tribe's on the north-west and north-cast frontiers, but it 
was incapable oi precise definition in international law. His 
Majesty’s Government had 150 treaties and engagements witli 
various tribes across the North-West Frontier and Baluchistan, 
according to which, broadly speaking, the tribal organizations and 
jirgas had agreed to behave and not to raid the administered 
territories in the Frontier in return for subsidies, education grants, 
development grants, etc. These treaties had no international 
character, for the tribal organisations and jirgas were in no sense 
organised governments; the sanction behind them had been “the 
goodwill of the tribes and the might of the Indian Army.” 


NAGA'S PRESENTATION TO C-IN-C. 

detachment of Nagas famous for the help they rendered to the Allies against Japan, 
irticipatcd in the Delhi victory week celebration. During their stay they prcscnfc 
aga spears, a sworJ and a trihe-ciuefcam’s dress to Gen. Sir Claude Auchinlcc . 
ommandcr-in-Chief in India, at his residence in New Delhi. Photograph shows a 

group of Nagas. 

Under Section 7(l)(t) of the Indian Independenee Ait. 

1947, these liritish treaties lapsed on August I">. 1947. 

Since the Dominion of India uas geographically separated as a 
result of the partition from the tribal territory, it devolved on 
Pakistan as the immediate neighbour to negotiate fresh agree- 
ments with the tribal leaders. 

There were no formal treaties and engagi-ments with the 
tribes located on the North-East frontier of India. 1 h.' pohev 
of the Government of India in respect of tliem had been gradualh 
to extend the benefits of settled administration into those areas 


without disputing th<- autt)notny of tiu- trihc-s on tlic <»n»- hand 
and to protect the settled teiritories from “large- luad-liunting 
e.speditions and raids” on tlie other. Bec ause- of the ge-ogr.ii)hi( <il 
position of llie North-East frontie r. Pakistan had no eoneern wiili 
it and the Indian Deuninion stepped into the shoe-s ol the old 
Government of India. 

DIPLOMA ! IC REPRESKN r.VI ION 

As no change- \v«is e-lle-ctcd in the- iiUe rnation.el st.itus of the 
Indian Dominion, it was agre-ed that tiie- e-\i\ting di|j|e»n).iiie 
representations abroad should continue- te) function for Indi.i. 
Ic-aving Pakistan to appoint repre-se-ntati\e-s in tlie eemntrie-s of 
the-ir own c hoic e. I'lic- Cjuestion of the- lapse- of an\ appointnie nts 
of diplomatic re-prc-sc-ntative-s did not arise- because- the- King of 
England continue-d to remain the formal ajipoinling authoritc. 
Nor was there- any ne-ec-ssity to issue* frc-sli e re-de ntials. I he- euiK 
ground on which a revision would te-chnicallv be- recjuired w.is 
the omission from the* Royal I itie of the* words ••Emperor of 
India.” This bt*ing a minor change*, it was decided that the* old 
credentials tnight remain in force unless a change- in the-m was 
eall(*d lor by the Government of a country to which an Indian 
Ambassador was ac-c rc-ditc-d. 


n.a'honalu V and DO^^ICILE 

Related to the ciuc*stion of international status was the- cjuc s- 
tion of domicile and nationality of the inhabitants of British 
India. Bc*fore Partition, nationality in British India was governed 
by the British Nationality and Status of Alie*ns Ac t. 1914. and 
in a limited number of cases, by the Indian Naturalization Act. 
All the inhabitants of India enjoye-d the status of British Subjc*ets 
both within India and without it. Partition did not afTc-c t thc- 
position in this respex t, for the inhabitants in both the Dominions 
ecntinued to be British Subjects, being the citizens of t\vo mi*mber- 
nations of the British Commonwealth. No immediate change 
was therefore, called for. Under 5 . 262 ( 3 ) of the Governmc*nt 
ol India Act. 1935 , British Subjects ordinarily inhabiting or domi- 
ciled in India were eligible for service in Pakistan areas and vice 
versa: so were the British Subjects residing abroad. On the- 
analogy of the other Dominions suggestions were made to rc-strict 
entrance of the latter to public services both in India and Paki- 
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Stan, but the decision regarding that matter was left to the 
Governments of India and Pakistan. 

1 he Government of India has made a provision for the 
delinition of Nationality and Citizenship in the Draft Constitution. 

PASSPORT RESTRICTIONS 

1 he Indian Passport Regulations forbade entry of any person 
proceeding from abroad into British India without a passport, 
an exception being made in the case of persons domiciled in 
India coming from any foreign possession in India or from Ceylon 
or the Federated Malaya States or the Straits Settlements or 
Burma, and in the case of persons domiciled in a foreign posses- 
sion in India proceeding therefrom. The creation of an indepen- 
dent State of Pakistan raised the question whether or not there 
should be passport restrictions between the two Dominions. The 
jjiactice in the United States and Canada, which provides a 
parallel to India and Pakistan, required rio passport visas for 
Canadian subjects entering the United States from Canada on 
a temporary visit of less than thirty days for business or pleasure. 

1 he Partition Council which considered the question decided 
that at least for some time to come restrictions on the movement 
of persons from one Dominion to another should not be imposed. 

POSITION OF INDIAN NATIONALS ABROAD 

Although partition would have made no legal dilTercnce in 
the status of the Indian nationals abroad as British subjects, 
politically there was a great danger of their position being im- 
paired, partly because of the divided loyalties among themselves 
and partly because of the danger of the two Dominions pursuing 
divergent policies in respect of them. Envisaging that difficulty 
the Expert Committee on Foreign Relations recommended that 
both the Governments should as far as possible, adopt “a com- 
mon policy in matters affecting Indians abroad so as to enable 
them inter alia to secure racial equality and civic rights . Their 
recommendation had special reference to South Africa, East Africa 
and Burma. The recommendations were accepted by the Parti- 
tion Council. 



CHAPIKR VllI 


INDO- PAKISTAN KICLA'HONS 

‘‘Pakistan has ( omc into Ix int; ratlii i unnatinally. hut ra’vrr- 
thclcss rcprcsmlinti th<‘ ui‘'«‘s «>l lari'*' mirnhcis ol p« rs(»ns. 1 
bt'lifvc that tills {1( \ (•l<5|)mrnt has Imtu a throw -h.ii k. hut wc 
liavc a(<i |it<'d it in "ooci iailli." In tlusc wintls. Pandit [awahar- 
lal Xchru, thr Prinu- Ministt r ol' India, suinnud up the policy 
ol the Indian Cto\ crnuH ill in the inatti r ol partition. 

In fin lis outside the Indian (Io\* rnnn nt, it had l)< « n f<dl 
that the i rcatiiui ol Pakistan would laise sev i ral \ i i v dillu ult 
(jucstions. In the British House of Clomnions durini; thr- dr hatc 
on tin- Indian Independ* ni »• Bill. It w as said that the tr rritor>’ 
of Pakistan is not contiguous, nor is its population homogr'iieous. 
One part of it is situalr d in the North-West regiiun a ee ry poor 
part of India. The other is in th<- far east, with hundreds of 
miles in between the two. At one liini- the- <-cononiv of Pakistan 
was considered as unbalanced and doubts we re expre ssed regard- 
ing her ability to stand on her le-gs. Prom the- point of vie w- of 
defence also she was e-onside-red weak and easily vulne rable to 
external aggression. But once the partition be-came- an ae i emi- 
plishi-d fact, the Congre-ss and tlie Governme-nt of India ace e-pte*d 
Pakistan in good faith, putting other aspe cts of the- eiue-stion eoin- 
pletely aside. To the- new State of Pakistan the y wishe d all good 
luck and gave an assurance of friendline-ss. The-y afiirnu d their 
conviction that “it was to India’s advantage that Pakistan should 
be a secure and prosperous State with whiih we can deve-lop 
close and friendly relations.” 

Nonethele'ss, in one of his spee-ches at the- U.N. Seeurity 
Council, the Pakistan representative made- a specifu eomplaint 
that since partition India had adopted an attitude of obstruction 
and hostility towards Pakistan, one of her objects being to paralyse 
Pakistan at the very- start. How baseless this complaint of the 
Pakistan representative is can be easily shown from the ungrudging 

and abundant assistance which the Government of India have 
given to Pakistan 
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(i) in the M'lting up of tlu- Pakistan Govirninent’s head- 
quarters in Karat hi: 

(ii) in the provision of necessary administrative machincrv 
to enable tht' Pakistan Government to start function- 
ing from the date of partition and to run smoothly 
thereafter; 

(iii) in the provision of adecjuate financial resources to the 
Pakistan Government: and 

(iv) in the tiding over of the transitional difficulties by the 
new State of Pakistan. 


SKI I ING UP OF I HE PAKISI AN (;OVERNMEi\I 
HEAOQUAR'rERS 

The India Section of the Steering Conunittee helped the 
Pakistan Government to set up its headquarters at Karachi. 
The Government of India issued a general order to all depart- 
ni( nts of the Government that they must give top priority to 
relei'ences Jiiade to them in this connection and to the execution 
of the work conneett'd tht'rewith. Most speedy action was taken 
to order the provision of building materials, such as cement, steel, 
coal, sanitary and other fittings for the construction of hutments 
and other at ('ommodation for officers and residenct's and other 
rtpairs to existing buildings which were made available by the 
Sind Govfinment and the Military authorities for the puipose t'f 
lK>using Pakistan’s new Secretariat. Installation of teiei)hones 
was also arranged both at Karachi and Dacca. Provisit)n was 
made for the establishment of a Reception Office at Karaclii to 
retfivt' and give guidance to all intoming offiet'rs and personnel 
and an Estate Oflitf for the purj)ose of supervising the buildings 
and making temporary allotment of at fommodation available to 
the various offices. To deal with the ciisbui-sement ol pay and 
allowances of tin stall' arriving there, an Atfounts OHitf wa' 
alst) opened in Karat hi. At the same time, ample provision wa^ 
made for accommodation, recruitment of stall, and tin- supph 
o! stationerv et< . for the Pakistan Gonstitin nt .Asseinblv. 

|>R()\ ISK)N OF .VECESSARV A1 )M i X IS I RA ri\'E 

M.\C:iIIXEin' 

lln stall whic h had opt. d f«»r Pakistan was (|ni. kb relie ved 


iir> 


by the Govi rnment of [ndia. often in antu ii>ation of n phu ciucnts 
and at th<- risk of ( onsidcrable dislot ation in th«- normal working 
of India’s adininistratiN»' inachinrry. Advanii’s of lu<» rnontlts 
pay and travelling allowance were given to all such |>ec»j>le by 
the Indian CovernnuTit. On the other hand, no such facilities 
were in ac tual prac tice' give n by Pakistan (jovc'rniuettt Ic* .i huge 
inajoritv of jx'isons who had optc'd for Itulia and who were- at 
the time' of their transicr serving in Pakistan arc'as. Dc'spile 
unusual strain on India’s transport rescmrccs. spc-cial trains were 
run and other fac ilitic’s given for the' tnovemetJl of I akist.in 
pi rsonnc-I and the ir baggage. 

As the Provincial Cio\eminent Press at Karachi was inade- 
cjuate to cope- with Pakistan’s printing needs, the (iovernnient 
ol India agrec'd to place’ the- entire' cjuanlily ol the Prc'ss at Simla 
at Pakistan’s disposal, and also to etiable a portion of the Press 
in Aligarh to do [)rinting woik for the' Pakistan CJovcrnme nt. 
In div iding c^flie c' luiniturc' and c'(|uipinc'nt and suc h sc arc e- ailic les 
as refrigerators, duplicators, calculating machines, i-tc.. the te-st 
applied was ne)t the' narrow one ol what ecmld be' said te» be 
Pakistan’s pro))i'r share' but of the' luasiimun help that India 
could give' bv sparing suc h sc arce items for the' nc'i cls of the nc'w 
Dominion. lo facilitate' the tr.msh'r ol liles rc’citeircd )>v the' 
Pakistan Govc'rnmcnt. special arrange'iiu'nts were made’ bv ihc' 
Indian (lovc'rmncnt for the' |)rinting <>l ce-rlain file's and for the' 
duplic ation of othe'i’s; spe'c ial lac ilitie s wc'ic' give-n for the- aeeom* 
inodation of staff le ft in De lhi bv I'akistan for c omple ting the 
work of duplication te) the' discomfort of m.mv incoming Indian 
Gove rnme nt ofFu e*rs. who liad tet re nuiin w ithout residential 
ac commodation so long as Pakistan's staff e'ngage cl upon the' dupli- 
cation of files remained stationed in De lhi. 

Pakistan's re pre sentatives estimated that the v would lie' gre atlv 
defie ient in c e rtain c ate gories of pc’t'sonne-l. like' ac countants and 
ce rtain tc-clmical iie rsonne l for Posts & Telegraphs and Railwavs. 
India agreed to and did compel numerous non-Muslim offic e rs and 
men who had opted for India to stay on in Pakistan in spite of 
the ve rv grave' misgivings of llu' jue n conce rne d, for whose- bene-fii 
special deputation terms and safeguards wire- arranged with 
Pakistan. Pakistan administrative machinerv was thus assisted 
to re-main in working orde r in the fii-st few crucial wee-ks. but 


in; 



th«sc noii-Musliiiis in many (asrs lost tlu ii all in the pro<'cs.s and 
some even lost their lives (e.g- the ateounis eleiks at 
Peshawar). It is a dismal (oimnentarv- on Pakistan’s id<as of 
fairness and ret iproeity that th<- elerks. who attended office under 
police escort for a h’w days and later, when there was a n ign of 
terror in the city, were confined by force of circumstance's to 
their homes for some days till they were ultimately murdered, 
uere treated by Pakistan authorities as al)s<onders whose 
pay for the last few days of thc'ir lives has been refused; it is 
ni-edless to say that the- cornpensalorv- pensions promised by tlie 
Pakistan Government when they first secured the retention of 
sue h personnel in Pakistan has not yet be.-n sanc tioned. 

As Pakistan had to start its career without a full complement 
nf institutions for imparting training in highe r education and 
,c:nducting research, tlw Government of India agr.-.'d to resem' 
for an initial period of thn-e yc-ars a certain number of s.-ats for 
randidates from Pakistan in such institutions as existed m India. 



In the cuic of ( Oiucrns inanufai im int; spn i.il itc iii^ lor sui>|)lv 
to GoverniiKnl. the Goveriiiiu nt of India apn ed to supply the 
produets of such eoneenis to Pakistan for ilw next thre<- years- 
To guard against shortage ol stalion.ry to th.- Pakistan 
Government on arrival at Karachi, stationerv enough to last lor 
one month was supplied by the (lovernnu nt of India to Pakistan- 
opting stall on their transf.r. Ihv (iovirninent of India also 
aceepted responsihilitv to sup|»ly Pakistan s letpiin iin nts o! 
stationerv till March 31. IdlB. from and through its own 

4 

Cc'ntral Stationerv Olliee in C-alciitta. 


PROVISION or MXAN*CI.\L KbSOUKClKS 

In agre e ing to allot to Pakistan Rs. 7‘> c rears i>l the- c ash 
holdings of the undivided CiovernineiU. the- (iovernment of India 
took care to see that Pakistan started its inde|)e ndeiit e xist- 
cnee with more titan adecpiatc' (inane ial re sourc e s. 


In order to avoid strain on Pakistan’s (inancial re-souree-s 
during its earlier years the* Gove'rnme'nt of India agre*e'd fuitheT 
to take over initial responsibilty for all the* outstanding jtuhlie 
de;bt {approximately Rs. 1.700 erori’s) suhje-et to a suitable' eesn- 
trihution to be* made bv Pakistan to India. Some* appreciation 


of the c'xtint to which tlic* financial agre'i'mc*nt was generous to 
Pakistan can be* had from a mention of the following facts. 
Pakistan’s share of the uneover<*d debt of undivided India was 
fixed at 17y2‘’/e- which is substantially le*ss tlian would have bee*n 
justified by normal considerations, such as relative area, popula- 
tion and national wealth of Pakistan. Although India took over 
the initial liability for the whole of the public debt and the whole 
of certain miscellaneous liabilities (e.g. the liability for payment 
to be* made to contractors for supplies and services rende*re*d) 
India agreed (a) that Pakistan could have a four years morato- 
rium (during which, for instance. Pakistan was saved from the 
obligation of having to meet any share of the loans falling due 
for repayment or even interest charges) and (b) that her debt 
to India should be paid in 50 subsequent equated instalments, i.e. 
54 years’ time in all was given for repayment to India. The 
financial agreement also contained a provision that since tlierc 
were a number of institutions in India which could not be 


divided, at any rate without detriment to the interests of both 




IN'TER-D(;MINI0NI conference opens in new DELHI. 

Mr. K. K. Sluinmukhain Clietry. then Finance Mim.'tei. Covernmenr of India, greets 
.Mr. Gulam Mohammad. Finance Minis-ter. Pakistan, with a cordial hand clasp just c ore 
tlie Inter-Doinmion talks between India and Pakistan opened in New Delhi on ’ 

1948. Mr. Mohammad 1-mail. Pakistan's High Commissioner in India, is seen on the lett. 

tin- I )()tiiini<)ns. anti Pakistan wonld liavo to put np Ikt own 
institutions, a fiirtlu r spot iai allotnu-nt of t asli would bo m.idi 
bv India to assist Pakistan in linantinp tho .sottine: >ip ‘'f 
ii'stitutions. 

.Mlhoui'b no aRrooinonl was roa< In d boforo tho date (»l parti- 
tion on tho t|u< stion of tho division of rash balantcs. tho (unorn- 
inont of India tiansfi rrod to Pakistan a sum of Rs. 20 oioros to 
, naf>lo tho now Stato to start its lifo vvitli sufiit i.'iit oash in tho 
till. When th.- initial < ash payiii. nt was oNhaustod. owintj ainoiiM 
otlu r things to tho dislooation of I’akistan’s tax-uatlK-rintj inaohi- 


nt ry, and the further payment of rash was held up owing to the 

dispute between the two Governim-nts over the implementation 

of the Finaneial Agri'ement. the Reserve Hank gave a fuitluT 

wass and means ad\’anee ol Rs. II) erori’s in the last 

week of Dec ember. 1948. Further, in spite nf tin c lear 

understanding that the execution of (h<- Finaneial Settlement 

uas eomingent on an over-all agreenunt being nadi- 

ed on all outstanding issues between the two Dominion (hivern- 

mc'iits, the Govc'inmem of India, in the middle of January. 1918, 

mstrueted the Reserve Hank to transfer to Pakistan's account the- 

balanee of the amount of cash which India had agree d to alloc ate- 
to Pakistan. 

As against this, Pakistan broke even fundami-ntal agreements 
on finaneial matters. Article 8(1) of the Indian Indepc-nd.-ncc 
-Rights, Property and Liabilities) Ordc-r. 1947, provided that 
"if a contrac t is for purposes, which, as from the date of parti- 
tion, are exclusively purposes of tlie Dominion of Pakistan, all 
rights and habihtic-s which accrued or mav accrue under any 
such contract shall be rights and liabilitic-s of the- Dominion of 
lakistan.’ Despite this clc-ar provision, the Auditor-Gcmeral of 
akistan eirc-ularized all Heads of Departments in Pakistan on 
January 2, 1948. that “bills of ail contractors etc. for articles 
supplied or sers-icc-s rendered before August 1947, should 
not be ac^-pted by the Government of Pakistan.” In its mee ting 
held on December I, 1947. the Partition Council had dc-eid.d 
tliat assets and habiliti,-s of four bodies mentioned be low, but of 


1. Council of Scientific and Industrial Research; 

2. Indian Cotton Committee'; 

3. Indian Jute Committee; and 

4. Indian Tobacco Committee. 


r r ^ 

thet bl ' 

potent d " t-ontinue to vest in <om- 

East Be N‘v<-«h<-less, tl,e 

Bengal Governm. nt issued a letter on Deeember 8 1947 


taking over the entire assets of the Jute Research Laboratory at 
Dacca. 

PARIS I AN CURRENCY AND MONE l ARV SYS TEM 

To enable Pakistan to print curri-ncy notes and to mint coins, 
the Government of India plact'd at Pakistan’s disposal practically 
the entire capacity of its Currency Note Press and its Mints. 
In doing so, India ran the risk of causing shortages of notes and 
coins within her own territories, for owing to transport difficulties 
and to the want of security in West Pakistan, it was not possible 
to transfer surplus stocks of currency notes lying in currency 
chests in West Pakistan to India for use elsewhere, or for the 
Lahore Currency Office of the Reserve Bank of India to continue 
to send, as it used to do in the past, currency notes to East Punjab. 
Delhi and Kashmir. 

To enable Pakistan to run its e.xisling and new Currenev 
Offices, th(' Reserv<’ Hank und(“rtook to arrange for special train- 
ing to the Pakistan Muslim stall' and meanwhile to compel some 
of its own staff to continue to serve in Pakistan, despite unsatis- 
factory conditions of law and order prevailing there. In res- 
ponse to Pakistan’s r<'cju<'st, the Government of India e.xpressed 
rcadin(\ss for arrangements being inad<‘ for Pakistan to take over 
the management of currency and banking from April 1. 1948, 
instead of from October I. 1948. as originally agreed upon. 

ASSISTANCE TO TIDE OVER TRANSITIONAL 
DIFFICUL'TIES 

COAL 

At the time of partition, the Government of India had 
agreed as part of reciprocal arrangements to allot to Pakistan 
each month till March 31, 1948. coal for the use of railwa>-5 and 
industries up to the then existing level. It was clearly specified 
at the time that actual supplies would naturally depend upon 
Pakistan making satisfactor\- arrangements for payment. Owing 
to serious dislocation of trade following widespread disturbances 
in the Punjab and the consequent loss of (onfidence in Pakistan, 

I* became apparent that while on the one hand, collieries in 
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J lie- Agri riiicnt was initially aiccpted by the Governinent of 
India Jor the jxriod ending Deeember 31, 1947, as it was thought 
that Pakistan would meanwhile be abli* to niaki* necessary 
arrangements on its own. Hut Pakistan was unable to make any 
satisfactory arrangements within the stipulated time. So the 
Goxerrmii nt ol India agreed to continue this arrangement for a 
lurther period of om- month the time limit bring March 31. 
1948. During the li\i* months, during which the GoM-mnu nt of 
India ac ted in this generous manner as the agc*nt of the Pakistan 
Goyernment. the coal supplied to the Xorth-\Vcstcrn Railway 
alcme amount<*d to about 28().()()() tons. 


Sr.-M E SCHOLARSHIPS 


India’s embassies abioad rejjorted in August. 1947. that the 
State scholars in the U.S..-\.. United Kingdom and .Australia, 
who had opted for Pakistan, were* not receiving their stipends 
from the Pakistan Go\crnment. Realizing that the Ministry for 
Education of Pakistan might find it difficult to make timc-ly 
arrangements, the Govc-rnmi'nt of India authorisc’d its own em- 
bassies to continue to make payments of stipc’nds to Pakistan-opted 
scholars till October 15. 1947. 


SALARIES rO SI AFE WHO HAD OPI ED FOR PAKISTAN 

On account of widespread disturbance's in the Punjab, a 
considerable numbcT of the* staff who had optc'd for Pakistan 
were' strandc'd in various parts of India. Thc’ GovcTninc-nt of 
India readily agreed to continue to them the* disbursement of thetr 
salaries on behalf of Pakistan, although rc-ciprocal facilities were 
ir most cases denied by the* Pakistan Govc*rnment to the stafl 
who had opted for India and who wc*re strandc*d on the* other 
side* of the hordc-r. In fact rcpc*ated reprc‘.s<*ntations had to be 
made* to the* Pakistan Governmc*nt before* thc*y would put the 
Indian High Commissioner at Karachi in funds as th<*y had 
promised to do. 


WA TER SUPPLY 

As a n-sult of partition, the control ov<*r the waters 
of thre-e out of the five rivers of the united Punjab was 
vested in East Punjab. 'The 'East Punjab Govc-rnme nt. th«*rc*- 



fore, naturally, contended that under the Punjab Partition (Ap- 
portionment of Assets and Liabilities) Order, 1947. and the 
Arbitral Award, proprietory rights of waters of the riveis flowing 
in the territories rested wholly with it, and that the West Punjab 
Government could not c laim anv share* of these waters as a ri"ht. 
Heeently a dispute arose* be tween the East and the* \\’est Punjab 
Governments regarding the* supjjly of East Punjab wate rs to ihi* 
Central Hari Doab and Depalpur Canals in West Punjab. The 
\\ (*st Punjab Go\'ernme*ni assertc*d that in accordanc e- with inter- 
national law and c*quil\. Wc*st Punjab had a right to the- wate rs of 
the East Punjab ri\c*rs. to which the East I’unjab (»o\ e-rnmc-t)t 
rightly objec-1e-d. Neverthele-ss, the* East Punjab (»o\e-rnment was 
anxious that this cjuestion may he se-ttle-d anhe ably. but without pre*- 
judiee to its ow n le*gal rights, and thc*refore*. agree'd subject to e e-r- 
tain conditions, to supply w-atc*rs from these* rive*rs to We*st Punjab. 


'rhc*se e xample*s by no me ans exhaust the* list. The y onlv help 
t.> illustrate* that the* Go\’e*rnme*nt of India, in.stead of ado|3ting 
the role of an obstruc tionist, has re*pe*ate*dly gone* out of its way 
to give all help to Pakistan authoritic*s towards the c*.stablishme*nt 
ol the nt'w Dominion. The later history of Indo-Pakistan rela- 
tions is also replete with examples of India’s continuous co- 
operation with and help to Pakistan in all matters of vital conc ern 
to her, and shows an unprc*<-ede*nted rc'cord of the most me*tic-ul- 
ous observance by India of all inter-Dominion agreements and 
fulfilment of obligations arising the*refrom. As the Indian Prime 
Minister said in a public statement, “it is well known that before 
partition came many of us sought to avert it. Since partition 
was decided upon, it has been the constant endeavour of the 

Government of India to discharge faithfully all their obligations 
flowing from that decision.” 


BREACHES OF PARTITION AGREEMENTS BY PAKISTAN 

It would be pertinent to mention that India’s helpfulness to 
Pakistan continued in spite of the breaches of agrc'ements by 
Pakistan itself. The Pakistan authorities created difficulties over 
the movement to India of India’s share of furniture and office 
equipment from several Central Government offices situated in 
the Pakistan Area. A typical ease was of the Lahore circle of 
the Indian Explosives Department. The officer-in-charge was 
an Indian optec and had been loaned to Pakistan for a tern- 
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porary period, but he was treated badly when he attempted to 
remove India’s share of furniture and equipment. 

In contravention of the provisions regarding trade relations 
in the Standstill Agreement between the two Dominions, the 
West Punjab Government issued an Ordinance on September 3, 
1947, restricting the flow of capital and bank assets from Pakistan 
to India. The ordinance was no doubt withdrawn later on pro* 
test bv India but local authorities in Western Pakistan continued 
to interfere with the free movement of capital and bank accounts 
even afterwards. The Sind Government imposed restrictions on 
the e.\port and movcincmt of imported merchandise that was in- 
tended for sale at centres in the Indian Union. This was clearly 
contrary to the provisions of the Standstill Agreement. In revali- 
dating import licences, the Pakistan Government did not obscrv'c 
the agreed restric tions regarding the import of luxury goods etc. 
Similarly, the procc'dure adopted for the issue of licences for 
export of raw jute from East Bengal was not in accordance with 
the agn’t'ment on the subject. The imposition of an export duty 
on raw jute transported across land frontiers of Pakistan, while 
long-term negotiations on the subject were under way, was also 
in violation of the agreement on the subject. 

Pakistan authorities have not yet remitted to India the full 
complement of locomotives due from Pakistan and a large portion 
of stores due from the North-Western Railway. According to 
calculations made in September, 1947, Pakistan had to give to 
India up to Rs. 5 lakhs worth of Post & Telegraph Stores. A 
consignment containing Automatic Telephone Exchange ordered 
from the United Kingdom for Amritsar was unloaded at Karachi, 
and Pakistan authorities did not allow the equipment to be re- 
shipped to Bombay or to be sent to Amritsar by rail. 


CONCLUSION 

Recently India’s Prime Minister replied to Pakistan’s charges 
that India was conspiring against her by manoeuvring her merger 
with India, by a categorical declaration that India would not 
agree to Pakistan’s reunion with her even if the latter asked for it. 
True to her tradition. India believes in the policy of ‘live and c 
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live’. The Deputy Prime Minister said in his Calcutta speech 
of January 8, 1948 : 

“So far as Pakistan is concerned India only wishes to be left 
alone. 1 would tell Pakistan authorities, ‘You have now got 
Pakistan. I wish you joy of it. . . .You make Pakistan a 
heaven on earth. We ourselves welcome it, for after all we 
will also benefit from it....’ I would, therefore, earnestly 
plead that Pakistan authorities should reflect on the course 
which they have adopted (reference to Kashmir afTairs). I can 
assure them that we have nothing but their good at heart 
and want nothing more than to be left in peace. Let them, 
therefore, create conditions in which both Governments can 
settle down to their responsibilities and to the task of 
amelioration which demands urgent attention.” 



